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IntrodluetSon 

Students  L earn  about  North  Carolina  History 
in  THJHA 

by  Dennis  F  Daniels  and  Rebecca  Lewis* 


he  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  (THJHA),  which 
observes  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
,  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  furthering 
the  study  of  state  his¬ 
tory  among  North 
Carolina's  students. 

The  organization, 
based  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History  (NCMOH), 
serves  students  in 
grades  four  through 
twelve.  For  the  past 
fifty  years,  THJHA  has 
tirelessly  promoted  the 
study  of  state  and  local 
history,  even  when  (or 
possibly  especially 
when)  state  history  has 
not  been  included  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

But  almost  more 
important  than  the 
study  of  local  and  state 
history  by  students  are 
the  contributions  made 
by  junior  historians  to  local  and  state 
history.  Participation  in  THJHA  makes 
North  Carolina's  young  people  not  only 
students  of  history  but  researchers  and 
"teachers"  of  that  history,  as  well. 
Today's  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  carry 
on  the  proud  tradition  of  those  who 
came  before  them;  they  are  actively 
helping  to  write  the  history  of  the  great 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

The  founders  of  THJHA  recog¬ 
nized  the  potential  for  students  to 
contribute  in  meaningful  ways.  In 
the  early  1950s,  William  H. 

Cartwright,  chairman  of  Duke 


Julie  Daniel,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Adventurers  chapter  ( Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville),  demonstrates  soap  making  at  a  mid- 
1980s  school  program  that  the  junior  historians 
sponsored. 


University's  Department  of  Education, 
and  J.  C.  McLendon,  a  professor, 
worked  to  create  a  program  that  would 
give  students  of  the  Tar  Heel  State  a 
way  to  learn  about  history 
while  adding  to  their  com¬ 
munities'  heritage.  They 
studied  junior  history  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  states  and 
met  with  Christopher 
Crittenden,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  and  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  In  April 
1953,  legislators  endorsed 
the  concept.  In  1954,  the 
association's  first  full  year, 
three  clubs  were  formed;  by 
1956,  forty  clubs  had  been 
created.  Obviously,  many 
other  people  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  potential  of 
North  Carolina's  students,  as 
well.  The  program  thrived, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  have  a  full-time 


A  model  of  the  carousel  at  Pullen  Park  in  Raleigh.  Members  of  the  Martin  ’76ers 
at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the 
carousel  under  advisers  Anne  Kennedy,  Mary  Evelyn  Jackman,  and  Craig 
Matthews  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Image  courtesy  of  Anne  Kennedy. 


A  Time  Line  for  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association 

April  22, 1953:  The  Tarheel 
Junior  Historian 
Association  (THJHA)  is 
established  by  the  North 
Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

1953-1954:  During 
THJHA’s  first  year,  three 
clubs  are  formed.  They  are 
from  Roxboro,  Pine  Level, 
and  Lillington.  In  addition 
to  directing  the  Hall  of 
History,  administrator 
Joye  E.  Jordan  serves  as 
the  executive  secretary  of 
the  association. 

1958:  The  American 
Association  for  State  and 
Local  History  (AASLH) 
honors  the  Tarheel  Junior 
Historian  Club  of 
Goldsboro  Junior  High 
School  with  a  national 
Award  of  Merit. 

1961- 1962:  The  Tarheel 
Junior  Historian  magazine 
begins  publication.  The 
plan  is  to  issue  it  four 
times  a  year:  fall,  winter, 
spring,  and  summer. 

Fall  1962:  The  North 
Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association 
announces  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  two  awards  for 
junior  historian  projects, 
beginning  with  the 

1962- 1963  school  year.  A 
Literary  Award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  best  article 
or  essay.  An  Arts  Award 
will  be  presented  for  the 
best  model  or  drawing  that 
in  the  most  effective  way 
portrays  some  event  or 
development. 


*Dennis  F.  Daniels  works  as  a  research  historian  in  the  Office  of  Archives  and  History. 
Rebecca  Lewis  is  the  program  coordinator  for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association, 
and  she  served  as  the  conceptual  editor  for  this  special  anniversary  issue  of  THJH. 
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Fall  1962:  The  Hall  of 
History  announces  that  a 
permanent  room  in  the 
museum  has  been 
assigned  to  THJHA  for 
the  exhibition  of  junior 
historian  projects. 


Mrs.  James  E.  Holshouser,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  addresses  junior  historians  at 
the  third  annual  Awards  Day  picnic  in  1974  at  Yates  Lodge  in  Raleigh. 


administrator  to  give  it  the  attention  it 
needed,  it  survived.  Membership  num¬ 
bers  fluctuated  in  the  early  years,  but 
the  interest  of  dedicated 
members,  both 


teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  would  not 
let  the  program 
fail. 

During  the 
1961-1962  school 
year,  the  association 
first  issued  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  maga¬ 
zine.  In  1963  THJHA 
held  its  first  project 
competition,  with  the 
North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical 
Association  sponsoring 
awards  for  winners.  By 


IAN 


rhe  cover  of  the  second  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junto 
Historian,  January  1962  (volume  1,  number  2). 


numbers  had  increased.  The  first 
annual  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Awards  Day  took  place 
in  June  1972.  Four  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Archives 
and  History /State  Library  Building. 
By  the  1980s,  Awards  Day  expanded 
to  an  overnight,  two-day  event  held 
in  late  May.  In  1999  the  event,  now 
called  the  Annual  Convention, 
reverted  to  one  day  and  moved  to 
early  May  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
conflicting  with  end-of-grade  testing 
schedules.  The  North  Carolina 
History  Quiz  (later  renamed  the 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History 
Quiz)  was  started  during  1976. 

By  1980  the  association  had 
4,808  members,  the  highest  enroll¬ 
ment  up  to  that  time.  The 
increase  was  attributed  to  the 
use  of  a  field  representative. 

The  NCMOH  support 
organization,  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  pro¬ 
vided  THJHA  magazine 
subscriptions  to  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  school  libraries 
in  the  state.  In  1982  the 
association  presented 
its  first  Afro-American 
History  Award,  now 
known  as  the  African 
American  History 
Award.  The  reintro¬ 
duction  of  North 
Carolina  history  as  a 
separate  eighth- 
grade  course  in  1983 


February  1963:  The  new 
Junior  Historian  Room  in 
the  Hall  of  History  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

May  1963:  The  first 
project  competition  takes 
place  at  the  Hall  of 
History  in  Raleigh. 

December  6, 1963:  The 
Literary  and  Arts  Awards 
are  presented  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association 
in  Raleigh. 


1965:  The  Hall  of  History 
is  renamed  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 

September  1966:  In  this 
issue  of  the  magazine, 
the  editors  announce  that 
new  historical  evidence 
suggests  that  Tar  Heel  is 
two  words,  so  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  magazine 
names  are  changed  to 
reflect  this  new  fact. 


1965-1966,  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in 
clubs  had  risen  to  3,379.  After  the 
1970-1971  academic  year,  public  schools 
removed  North  Carolina  history  from 
the  curriculum,  and  as  a  consequence, 
THJHA  membership  declined.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  a  combined  two-year 
course  in  United  States  and  North 
Carolina  history  for  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  was  added,  and  by  1974  the 
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A  junior  liistorian  looks  at  the  winning  visual  arts  project  TheAycoc, 
Birthplace ,  ca.  1966.  Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 
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numbers  to 
10,651.  In  the 
fall  of  1986, 

THJHA  supple¬ 
mented  the 
magazine  with 
a  newsletter. 

Crossroads. 

Essay  con¬ 
tests  were 
introduced  in 
1992,  1993,  and 
2000.  In  1995 
the  THJHA 

gallery  opened  in  the  new  NCMOH 
building.  This  gallery,  which  showcases 
award-winning  THJHA  projects,  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  permanent 
gallery  in  the  nation  designed  for 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  learn  how  to  use  primary  documents  during  a  workshop 
at  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  in  March  1999. 


The  THJHA  gallery  on  the  third  floor  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
in  the  1990s.  In  2000  the  gallery  moved  to  a  prominent  space  in  the  museum’s 
lobby. 


exhibiting  the  accomplishments  of  jun¬ 
ior  historians.  During  the  1994-1996 
period,  the  association  created  a  video 
(funded  by  a  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation  grant)  that  was  distributed 
to  public  schools.  Also  during  that  time, 
THJHA  introduced  the  Adviser  Newsletter 
and  held  workshops  for  members  in 


conjunction 
with  Catawba 
College  and 
Aycock 
Birthplace. 
Workshops  in 
succeeding 
years  took 
place  at  the 
North  Carolina 
Transportation 
Museum  at 
Spencer,  Tryon 
Palace  in  New 
Bern,  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  in 
Elizabeth  City,  the  Museum  of  the  Cape 
Fear  at  Fayetteville,  and  the  Mountain 
Gateway  Museum  in  Old  Fort,  as  well 
as  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 

History.  In  the  late  1990s,  the 
museum  and  the  association 
expanded  the  material  avail¬ 
able  to  students  on  the 
Internet.  Web-based  history 
workshops,  articles  on 
history  topics,  and  news 
about  the  activities  of 
THJHA  clubs  can  be  found 
on-line  today. 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  North 
Carolina's  students  in  their 
quest  for  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  future.  Although 
the  teaching  of  history  may 
change  over  time,  THJHA 
maintains  its  role  in  further¬ 
ing  the  study  of  local  and 
state  history.  THJHA 
believes  in  the  power  of  young  people 
to  change  the  world,  one  historical 
interpretation  at  a  time.  Once  you  finish 
reading  this  special  anniversary  issue  of 
THJH,  make  sure  that  you  get  out  there 
and  document  your  community!  After 
all,  there's  been  a  lot  of  history  created 
since  1953,  and  there's  a  lot  more  to 
come. 


December  2, 1966:  A  new 
Special  Achievement 
Award  is  presented.  The 
award  is  to  be  presented 
by  THJHA  to  a  winning 
school’s  club  “after  it  has 
received  first-place  state 
recognition  in  either  the 
Literary  or  Arts  category 
for  two  years,  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  one  year. 
The  award  is  an  engraved 
cup  for  display.” 

December  1, 1967: 
AASLH  presents  the 
Stephen  Cabarrus  Junior 
Historians  (Harrisburg 
School,  Harrisburg,  Mrs. 
Mabel  R.  Blume,  adviser) 
with  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
the  club's  “continuous 
accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  local  history.” 

1968:  The  Museum  of 
History  moves  into  the 
new  Archives  and 
History/State  Library 
Building,  which  contains 
the  museum,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Archives, 
and  the  State  Library  of 
North  Carolina. 

January  1969:  The  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian 
Gallery  opens  in  the  new 
museum  facility. 

February  1969:  It  is 
announced  that  the 
Wakefield  Club  (LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh,  Mrs. 
Frank  Harrelson,  adviser) 
has  won  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH. 

September  1969:  Charter 
Charlie,  a  mascot  for  the 
association,  makes  his 
debut  with  this  issue  of 
the  magazine. 

October  13, 1969: 
Christopher  Crittenden, 
who  helped  to  institute 
the  junior  historian 
Literary  and  Arts 
Awards,  dies. 
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1970-1971:  For  this 
school  year,  two  new 
service  projects  are 
offered  to  junior  historians 
for  competition: 
Community  Service  and 
Visual  History.  Clubs  who 
participate  in  either  of  the 
service  projects  will 
receive  Certificates  of 
Appreciation,  and  rosters 
of  clubs  that  receive 
these  certificates  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Gallery. 
The  Visual  History  cate¬ 
gory  offers  clubs  an 
opportunity  to  document 
(through  sketches  or 
photographs)  places, 
buildings,  or  persons  who 
are  significant  to  area 
communities.  The 
Community  Service  cate¬ 
gory  encourages  clubs 
to  contribute  hours  of 
service  to  a  history- 
connected  project  within 
the  club's  community.  The 
awards  were  presented 
by  THJHA  on  December  3, 
1971,  during  Culture 
Week  activities  in  Raleigh. 

1970- 1971:  At  the  close 
of  this  academic  year, 
North  Carolina  history 
will  no  longer  be  taught 
as  an  individual  unit  at 
the  seventh-grade 
level. 

1971- 1972:  With  the 
start  of  this  year,  North 
Carolina  history  will  be 
incorporated  into  a 
new  two-year  course  in 
United  States  history  to 
be  taught  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades. 

December  3, 1971: 

Two  clubs  from  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High 
School  in  Raleigh,  the 
Trail  Blazers  of  Carolina 
and  the  Pioneers  of 
Carolina  (with  adviser 
Anne  Kennedy),  receive  a 
Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH.  The  award  was 


North  Carolina  Society  in  1953  and  in  2003 

by  Dr.  Gary  Freeze* 


North  Carolina  has  always  been  a 
place  where  the  old  and  the  new 
live  side  by  side.  The 
time  period  from  1953  to  2003 
is  no  different.  Although  pat¬ 
terns  from  the  past,  such  as 
eating  barbecue  or  listening  to 
country  music,  are  still  part  of 
the  state  scene,  many  aspects  of 
life  today  differ  from  those  in 
the  year  THJHA  was  founded. 

Most  young  people  in  the  state, 
for  example,  assume  that  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  has 
been  here  forever,  but  it,  too, 
was  new  in  1953.  And  back 
then  Davidson  College  was 
part  of  the  Big  Five,  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  State, 
Wake  Forest,  and  Duke. 

Today,  just  about  every  North 
Carolinian  has  access  to  the  new  types  of 
communication  and  technology.  Cell 
phones  and  cable  television  lines  seem  to 


be  everywhere.  Most  residents  of  the  state 
are  no  more  than  thirty  minutes  from  a 
multilane  highway,  and  those  roads  take 


them  to  big  cities  that  have  all  the  ameni¬ 
ties  they  are  used  to:  fast-food  outlets, 

"big  box"  stores  that  sell  just 
about  everything,  and  lots  of 
traffic. 

In  1953  most  residents  of 
the  state  still  lived  in  the 
country  or  in  towns  with 
fewer  than  one  thousand 
people.  Most  North  Caro¬ 
linians  were  just  getting 
"modern"  conveniences.  For 
example,  there  were  288,000 
farm  families  in  the  state. 
Only  44,000  of  them  had 
telephones  in  1953.  More 
than  62,000  of  those  farms 
lacked  electricity.  More  than  half  the 
roads  in  the  state  were  unpaved,  and  only 
a  few  were  more  than  two  lanes  in  width. 
Interstate  highways  were  a  decade  away. 

Even  the  cities  were  small,  given  the 
size  of  urban  places  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  In  1953  Charlotte  was  nearly 
twice  as  big  as  any 
other  North  Carolina 
city,  just  as  it  is  today. 
Charlotte  then  had 
134,000  people.  Today, 
there  are  more  than 
570,000.  In  1953  the 
next  largest  city  was 
Winston-Salem,  with 
87,000  people.  Today, 
the  second-largest  city 
is  Raleigh,  which  has 
more  than  280,000 
residents.  Some  cities 
have  literally  been 
created  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  biggest 
example  is  Cary.  In  1953 
it  was  a  small  town  of 
just  over  one  thousand  people  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  rural  Wake  County.  Today,  more 
than  100,000  people  live  in  Cary  in  a 
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"Gary  Freeze  is  an  associate  professor  of  history  and  the  Janies  F.  Hurley  Scholar  in 
Residence  at  Catawba  College  in  Salisbury.  He  also  serves  on  the  THJHA  Advisory 
Board. 


string  of  subdivisions,  a  style  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  hardly  existed  half  a  century 
ago.  In  contrast,  some  small  towns  have 
remained  the  same  size,  such  as  Walnut 
Cove  and  Faison. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  electronic  world 
of  today  was  not  evident  to  most  North 
Carolinians.  For  example,  fewer  than  one 
in  ten  state  residents  had  a  television,  and 
there  were  only  two  stations  operating  in 
the  state:  Channel  3  in  Charlotte  and 
Channel  2  in  Greensboro.  Both  stations 
were  four  years  old  at  the  time.  It  was 
common  in  the  Piedmont  for  neighbors  to 
go  to  the  one  house  with  a  television  and 
watch  shows  together,  just  as  they  had 
gathered  in  years  past  to  talk  and  sing  or 
listen  to  the  radio.  North  Carolinians 
were  excited  about  television,  though. 
Nine  new 
stations  were 
planned  during 
1953— in 
Raleigh, 

Greenville, 

Asheville, 

Charlotte,  and 
even  Mount 
Airy.  (The  one 
in  Mount  Airy 
was  never 
built.) 


In  1953  Tar 
Heels  shopped 
in  a  different 
way.  Belk's  was 
a  major  place  to 
buy  clothing 
and  other 
goods,  but 
there  were  no 
malls  or  huge 
stores  out  on 
bypasses.  The 
A&P  was  the 
most  popular 
grocery  in  the 
state,  but  often 
people  went  to 
locally  operated 
stores  that 
operated  in  just  one  location.  Ralph 
Ketner  had  a  small  market  in  downtown 
Salisbury.  The  Teeter  brothers  had  a  new¬ 
fangled  "supermarket"  on  the  edge  of 
downtown  Mooresville.  (These  stores 
became  the  basis  for  Food  Lion  and 
Harris-Teeter,  respectively,  and  they  are 
today's  leading  North  Carolina  groceries.) 
Most  residents  still  had  monthly  accounts 
at  little  stores  at  country  crossroads  or  on 
the  corner  in  urban  neighborhoods.  Many 
had  their  groceries  delivered.  Few  goods 
came  in  the  mail,  and  if  they  did,  they 
came  from  Sears  and  Roebuck,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  or  Spiegel,  all  companies 
based  in  Chicago. 

North  Carolinians  had  different 
banking  habits  in  1953.  They  could  visit  a 
branch  bank,  a  place  owned  by  one  com¬ 
pany  but 
located  in 
more  than 
one  town. 

The  largest 
bank  by  far 
then  was 
Wachovia.  It 
had  branches 
in  most  west¬ 
ern  towns. 
Branch 
Banking  and 


A  general  store  in  the  Mountains.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Ton 
Film ,  and  Sports  Development. 


presented  for  "the 
imagination,  ingenuity, 
and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  local  history 
made  by  the  clubs  in 
the  production  of  the 
bicentennial  pageant 
Wake  County: 
1771-1971." 

June  9, 1972:  Awards 
Day  moves  to  the 
Archives  and 
History/State  Library 
Building.  This  marks 
the  first  year  that  the 
awards  are  a  part  of  a 
entire  day  devoted  only 
to  junior  historians. 

December  1973:  The 
Special  Achievement 
Award  category 
changes  to  become 
consistent  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  contest  categories. 
There  will  now  be  four 
separate  categories  at 
the  Special 
Achievement  level: 
Individual  Arts,  Group 
Arts,  Individual  Literary, 
and  Group  Literary. 

May  17,  1974:  During 
Awards  Day,  the 
Bloomsbury  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution, 
of  Raleigh,  begins  pre¬ 
senting  book  awards  to 
the  winners  of  the 
Community  Service 
and  Visual  History 
competitions. 
Participating  clubs  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  certifi¬ 
cates,  as  well. 

June  1974:  Joye  E. 
Jordan,  who  served  as 
the  first  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  THJHA,  retires 
as  assistant  director  of 
the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History. 

1975:  The  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  a 
nonprofit  support 
group,  is  founded. 
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May  1976:  The  North 
Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  Burlington 
Industries,  begins  spon¬ 
soring  a  North  Carolina 
history  quiz  for  junior  his¬ 
torians  and  awards  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  to  quiz  win¬ 
ners  at  Awards  Day.  The 
history  quiz  sponsorship 
continued  for  the  1977 
Awards  Day. 

December  3, 1976:  Two 
junior  historian  clubs  (the 
History  Seekers, 
Albemarle  Junior  High 
School,  Albemarle, 

Pearl  Cox  and  James  W. 
Yandle,  advisers;  and  the 
Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston, 
Elizabeth  Roberson, 
adviser)  receive 
Certificates  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH  during  Culture 
Week  activities  in 
Raleigh. 

May  19-20, 1977:  The 
first  two-day  junior 
historian  convention  takes 
place  at  Meredith  College 
in  Raleigh.  During  the 
convention,  the  first 
Adviser  of  the  Year  is 
named:  Lloyd  Pardue, 
adviser  of  the  Yadkinville 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
of  Yadkinville. 

1977-1978:  With  the  start 
of  this  school  year,  ele¬ 
mentary  projects  will  be 
judged  separately  from 
junior  high  and  senior 
high  entries. 

Fall  1977:  The  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  (THJH) 
magazine  publication 
schedule  changes  from 
four  times  a  year  to  three 
times  a  year,  and  the 
page  size  increases  from 
6”  by  9"  to  8)4'  by  11". 
Issues  will  appear  in  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring. 


Trust  (BB&T),  the  largest  bank  in  the  east, 
had  $122  million  in  assets.  Today,  BB&T  is 
located  across  the  state,  and  its  worth 
exceeds  $19  billion.  Union  National  Bank 
had  four  branches  in  Charlotte.  American 
Trust  Company  of  Charlotte  was  even 
smaller.  It  would  later  merge  with  a 
Greensboro  bank  to  become  North 
Carolina  National,  and  then  later  grow  to 
be  NationsBank,  until  today  it  is  Bank  of 
America.  Union  Bank  later  became  First 
Union  and  recently  merged  with 
Wachovia.  No  one  in  1953  could  even 
envision  the  state's  becoming  a  world 
banking  center,  but  it  happened. 

The  greatest  social  change  has  been 
an  end  to  racial  segregation.  In  1953 
North  Carolinians  attended  segregated 
schools  and  ate  at  sepa¬ 
rate  places  in  public 
restaurants.  Even  the 
hospitals  were  segre¬ 
gated.  Some  public 
hospitals  had  beds  in 
different  wings  for  the 
different  races,  but  in 
1953  sixty-six  hospi¬ 
tals  were  still  for 
whites  only,  and  another 
fifteen  took  (if  needed) 
only  blacks. 

A  second  significant  shift  has  been  in 
how  North  Carolinians  make  their  livings. 


In  1953,  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the 
state's  residents 
lived  on  farms, 
yet  only  4  per¬ 
cent  do  so  today. 
North  Carolina 
natives  did  most 
of  the  work  back 
then.  The  few 
migrant  workers 
who  came  to  the 
state,  some  of 
whom  were 
Hispanic,  stayed 
only  for  harvest 
season  and  then 
moved  on.  Today, 
Hispanics  make  up  the  fastest  growing 
portion  of  the  state's  permanent  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  crops  that  state  residents  grow 
have  changed  over  the  half-century.  Since 
cotton  was  so  important  in  1953,  some 
schools  closed  during  harvest  season  to 
let  young  people  pick  the  crop.  By  the 
1970s,  cotton  had  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  state,  although  its  production 
has  been  revived  today  in  some  areas. 
More  than  700,000  acres  of  tobacco  were 
planted  in  1953,  and  North  Carolina  was 
known  as  Tobacco  Road.  The  plants  were 
taken  from  the  fields  around  Wilson  and 
Greenville  and  were  made  into  cigarettes 
in  downtown  Durham,  Winston-Salem, 
and  Reidsville.  Today,  the  allotted 
acreage  has  decreased  to 
163,000,  and  tobacco  is  mostly 
a  memory  in  Durham.  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  however,  still  makes 
cigarettes  near  Winston-Salem. 

Today,  more  North 
Carolinians  grow  crops  specifi¬ 
cally  for  human  and  animal 
consumption,  such  as  soy¬ 
beans.  Organic  farmers  grow 
for  local  restaurants  that  are 
nationally  famous,  like  the  Magnolia 
Grill  in  Durham.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fish  camps  at  Calabash  on  the  coast. 
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North  Carolina  had  no  nationally  famous 
places  to  eat  in  1953.  Mountain  residents 
now  grow  Fraser  firs  for  Christmas  trees. 
In  1953  almost  all  state  residents  went  out 
into  the  countryside  and  cut  down  a 
cedar  for  their  holiday.  Mount  Olive 
Pickle  Company  still  uses  local  cucum¬ 
bers  for  its  products,  although  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  grown  so  much  that  only  a  third 
of  the  pickles  are  locally  grown. 

North  Carolina  has  remained  a  manu¬ 
facturing  state  throughout  the  period,  but 
the  three  principal  industries  of  1953 — 
textiles,  tobacco,  and  furniture — are  in 
decline  today.  All  three  industries  have 
lost  significant  numbers  of  workers  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  1953  the  majority  of 
North  Carolinians  made  their  living  in 
some  way,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  these  three 
products.  Today, 
banking, 
tourism, 
and  even 
hog  farm¬ 
ing  are  more  prevalent. 

The  political  climate  has  also 
changed.  In  1953  almost  every  elected 
official  in  the  state  was  a  Democrat.  Only 
one  congressman,  Charles  Jonas  of 
Lincolnton,  was  a  Republican.  There  were 
one  state  senator  and  twelve  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Republican  ranks.  Today, 
North  Carolina  has  a  healthy  two-party 
system,  with  the  Republicans  holding  a 


slight  majority  in  many  recent  elections. 
Also,  women  became  more  important  in 
positions  of  leadership.  Today,  women 
head  many  departments  and  divisions  in 
state  government.  In  2000  Beverly  Perdue 
became  the  state's  first  female  lieutenant 
governor.  In  2002  Elizabeth  Dole  of 
Salisbury  became  the  first  woman  from 
North  Carolina  to  be  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  addition,  African 
Americans,  such  as  Dan  Blue,  a  former 
state  house  speaker,  and  Henry  Frye,  a 
former  state  supreme  court  chief  justice, 
have  gained  their  civil  rights  and  become 
important  voters  and  officeholders  in  the 
state. 

One  thing  has  not  changed  much:  It 
is  still  543  miles  from  Manteo  to  Murphy 

on  the  state 
road  map, 
and  even 
with 

improve¬ 
ments  in 
automobiles,  it 
still  takes  a  day  to 
drive  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  .  O 


Fall  1977:  It  is  announced 
that  a  new  award  will  be 
given  to  the  junior  histo¬ 
rian  club  that  has  the 
most  outstanding  preser¬ 
vation  project.  This  Youth 
Preservation  Award,  with 
a  prize  of  $50,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Society  of 
North  Carolina. 

December  2, 1977:  The 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians  (advised 
by  Lloyd  Pardue)  receive 
a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH  "for  devotion  and 
development  of  the 
Yadkin  County  Museum 
of  Art  and  History"  during 
Culture  Week  activities  in 
Raleigh. 

Winter  1978:  The  North 
Carolina  history  quiz  is 
renamed  the  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History 
Quiz  and  is  now  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association. 

The  association  continues 
to  present  savings  bonds 
to  the  winners. 

Awards  Day  (May  18-19) 
1978:  THJHA  celebrates 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
with  a  membership  of 
3,380  students.  For  the 
two-day  convention  at 
Meredith  College,  three 
guest  speakers  address 
the  students:  Governor 
James  B.  Hunt  Jr., 
basketball  star  Phil  Ford, 
and  musician  Frank 
Proffitt  Jr.  The  governor 
later  presented  a  procla¬ 
mation  that  announced 
April  22,  1978,  as  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Day. 

May  19,  1978:  The  first 
Youth  Preservation  Award 
is  presented  at  Awards 
Day.  Also,  a  Youth 
Genealogy  Award  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time. 
The  award  is  sponsored 


Rows  of  tobacco. 
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A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
STATS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY  TO 
ORGANIZE  AND  ADMINISTER  A  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 
MOVEMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


WHEREAS,  it  is  important,  especially  in  this  period  of  world 
crisis,  that  the  youth  of  North  Carolina  be  informed  .and  instructed 
regarding  our  common  heritage  that  lies  in  the  history  of  the  State 
and  of  their  respective  counties  and  communities,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  a  number  of  states  of  the  Union  such  an  objective 
has  been  attained,  at  least  in  part,  by  means  of  a  program  known  as 
a  Junior  Historian  Movement,  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  movement  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  worth¬ 
while  results  among  the  youth  of  North  Carolina:  NOW,  THEREFORE, 

The  Gene ral  A§s.embiy_..of^  North  Carolina  do  enact:  ■ 


Section  1,  That  insofar  as  the  necessary  staff :  and  funds’-  may 
->  .  ■  •  ' 
be  available,  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  organize  and  administer-  a  Junior  Historian 
Movement,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department- of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  agencies  or  organizations  that 
may  be  concerned  therein. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3>  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  its  ratification. 
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The  Junior  Historian  Movement 

by  Rebecca  Lewis 


by  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society  and 
consists  of  a  check  for 
$25  and  a  certificate. 


Tunior  historian  organizations  have  aris¬ 
en  in  many  states  at  one  time  or  another 
and  have  taken  slightly  different  forms 
wherever  they  have  emerged.  But  all  junior 
historian  societies  have  been  remarkably 


was  an  important  step  in  the  study  of  local 
history  and  in  the  preservation  of  our  heri¬ 
tage.  And  it  seems  to  have  started  in  two 
places  almost  simultaneously. 

How  the  Junior  Historian  Movement 
Started 


Junior  historians  of  the  Tribe  of  Teal  Wing  are  shown  in  front  of  the  gold  seal  of 
the  Hall  of  State  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Members  are  dressed  in  eight  Southwestern 
Indian  costumes,  ca.  1955.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
Austin.  All  rights  reserved. 

alike  in  their  purpose  or  intention.  That  is, 
all  junior  historian  societies  have  taken  as 
the  root  of  their  existence 
the  idea  that  the  events 
that  happen  at  home  are 
just  as  important  and 
history-making  as  those 
that  happen  elsewhere. 

This  emphasis  on  local 
history  can  be  seen  in  the 
mission  statement  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  "to  encourage 
the  study  of  local  and  state 
history  and  to  help  young 
people  better  understand 
and  appreciate  their  place 
in  history."  The  formation 
of  junior  historian  societies 
outside  the  school  system 


The  first  development  of  a  statewide  junior 
historical  society  took  place  in  December 
1938,  when  the  Indiana  Junior  Historical 
Society  was  formed.  This  first  junior  histo¬ 
rian  program  developed  from  a  single  club. 
The  Marion  High  School  History  Club  of 
Grant  County,  Indiana,  attracted  so  many 
students  with  its  theme  "History  Is  Fun" 
that  it  had  to  limit  the  number  of  members 
during  the  second  year  of  existence.  Too 
many  students  wanted  to  join,  and  the 
club's  officers  were  afraid  that  the  club  was 
getting  out  of  control!  The  club  was  incredi¬ 
bly  successful,  sponsoring  community 
events  and  even  writing  a  book  on  Grant 
County  history.  Wanting  to  share  their 
experiences  with  other  schools,  club  mem¬ 
bers  held  a  student-teacher  convention  in 
Marion  to  explore  the  possibility  of  starting 
a  statewide  society.  Seventy  teachers  and 
students  from  twenty  schools  signed  on  at 
this  convention.  Sponsored  by  the  Indiana 

Historical  Society, 
the  first  statewide 
junior  historian 
association  became 
a  reality. 

Meanwhile,  the 
Texas  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Association 
(TSHA),  concerned 
about  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  state 
history  among  stu¬ 
dents,  was  also 
planning  a  "young 
people's  branch"  to 
work  in  conjunction 
with  the  senior 
organization.  In 
1939  the  director  of 


Junior  historians  are  portrayed  in  this 
cartoon  “The  Thrilling  Story  of  His 
Life,”  by  John  Knott,  Dallas  Morning 
Nevus,  ca.  1940.  Reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
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Fall  1978:  It  is  announced 
that  the  Malcolm  Blue 
Junior  Historians  of 
Aberdeen  (advised  by 
Martha  Clayton  and  Doris 
Blue)  have  received  a 
$100  grant  from  the 
America  the  Beautiful 
Fund,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  an  oral  history  project. 

It  is  also  announced  that 
the  Skewarkians  of  Bear 
Grass  School  in 
Williamston  (advised  by 
Elizabeth  Roberson)  have 
received  a  $3,900 
Youthgrant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  a 
research  and  film  project. 

September  1978:  A  newly 
revised  student/adviser 
manual  is  published.  The 
manual  is  compiled  by 
Ted  Henson,  1977  North 
Carolina  Teacher  of  the 
Year  and  a  former  junior 
historian  adviser. 

1978-1979:  The  first 
Artifact  Search  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  is 
offered  for  this  school 
year.  Winning  students 
will  be  honored  at  Awards 
Day  1979  in  May. 

November  1978:  It  is 
announced  that  the  Martin 
’76ers  (LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh,  Anne  Kennedy 
and  Mary  Evelyn 
Jackman,  advisers)  have 
received  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH  for  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Pullen  Park 
carousel.  It  is  also 
announced  that  the 
Skewarkians  (Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston, 


Elizabeth  Roberson, 
adviser)  have  received  a 
Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
AASLH  for  the  publication 
of  Smoke  to  Gold:  The 
Story  of  Tobacco  in 
Martin  County. 

Winter  1979:  It  is 
announced  that  a  Media 
Contest  has  been  added 
to  the  Literary  and  Arts 
competitions  for  Awards 
Day  1979. 

Awards  Day  1979: 
Certificates  of 
Appreciation  are  given  to 
two  students  for  Oral 
History  projects.  Students 
who  participated  in  the 
first  Artifact  Search 
Contest  receive  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  their  clubs 
receive  books.  Nine  stu¬ 
dents  are  recognized  for 
submitting  outstanding 
artifacts,  and  they  receive 
metal  savings  banks. 

1979:  The  Martin  ’76ers 
(LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh),  advised 
by  Anne  Kennedy  and 
Mary  Evelyn  Jackman, 
receive  a  Certificate  of 
Recognition  “for  signifi¬ 
cant  achievement  in 
preserving  our  nation's 
heritage”  from  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation, 

Washington,  D.C.  The 
club  worked  for  three 
years  to  promote  aware¬ 
ness  of,  raise  money  for, 
and  help  restore  the 
carousel  at  Pullen  Park  in 
Raleigh. 

1979-1980:  The 
Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Section  of 
the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  sponsors  a 
new  architectural  photog¬ 
raphy  contest  for  junior 
historians  for  this  school 
year.  Winning  students 
will  receive  savings  bonds 
at  Awards  Day  1980  in 
May. 


try's  largest  program, 
with  10,139  members  in 
515  chapters.  In  1966  an 
American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History 
publication  reported  that 
"today  there  are  some 
twelve  state  agencies  as 
well  as  a  number  of 
smaller  historical  soci¬ 
eties  that  sponsor  junior 
historian  activities." 

The  "peak"  of  junior 
historian  associations  in 
the  United  States  is 
unrecorded.  Several 
publications  on  how  to 
start  a  junior  historian 
program  were  printed 
in  the  late  1960s,  indi¬ 
cating  continued 
national  interest. 


A  bicentennial  quilt  made  by  North  Carolina  junior  historians  in  1976. 
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TSHA  announced  plans  for  a  Junior  State 
Historical  Association,  whose  members 
would  "collect  the  history  of  Texas  as 
recorded  in  their  respective  communities. 
They  will  do  this  by  interviewing  parents, 
early  settlers,  and  others  as  to  past 
events.  .  .  .  From  their  membership  should  \ 
come  the  future  historians  of  Texas."  By 
January  1940,  TSHA  announced  that  it 
had  chartered  five  chapters  of  the  junior 
historical  association.  One  year  later,  it 
had  grown  to  twenty-one  chapters. 

Junior  Historians  through  the  Years  ’ 

Clearly,  the  nation  was  ready  for  junior 
historians.  The  Texas  junior  historians 
published  the  first  magazine,  called  simply 
the  Junior  Historian,  in  1941.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  director  of  the  Texas  Junior  State 
Historical  Association  reported  getting 
inquiries  from  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  Florida,  California,  Nevada, 
Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 

New  York,  and  Minnesota.  World  War  II 
delayed  the  formation  of  junior  historian 
societies  in  some  states,  but  by  1942  thriving 
societies  began  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  In  February  1948,  the  Wisconsin 
junior  historians  claimed  to  have  the  coun- 


The  Texas  State  Historical  Association  published  the  first  magazine  tor 
1 1  III  I  Spring  20lH  junior  historians.  The  March  1949  issue  of  the  Junior  Historian  appears 

above.  Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


Many  clubs  in  the  1970s 
became  actively  involved 
with  the  nation's  bicenten¬ 
nial  celebration  and  with 
genealogical  projects 
inspired  by  the  television 
miniseries  Roots. 

Membership  in  North 
Carolina's  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  rose 
from  1,261  members  in  1958 
to  19,515  in  the  1984-1986 
biennium  (our  largest 
membership  total).  Today, 

THJHA  averages  6,000  to 
7,000  members  per  year. 

Keys  to  Success 

Junior  historians  have  undertaken  many 
remarkable  and  noteworthy  projects  from 
the  1940s  to  the  present.  Since  their  earliest 
days,  junior  historians  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  recording  forgotten  cemeteries, 
conducting  architectural  surveys  and  oral 
history  projects,  writing  and  publishing 
local  histories,  leading  tours  of  historic 
structures,  performing  as  living  history 
interpreters  and  reenactors,  lobbying  for 
preservation  of  historic  sites,  and  more. 
Often,  junior  historians  have  taken  on  the 
projects  that  were  neglected  by  adult  histor¬ 
ical  societies,  thereby  preserving  a  part  of 
local  or  state  history  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost. 


In  1966  one  museum  educator 
described  the  objectives  of  a  successful 
junior  historian  program  as: 

2.  Rousing  the  interest  of  young  people  in  the 
history  of  their  own  hometown,  county,  or 
area 

2.  Bringing  history  to  life  outside  of  a 
textbook 

3.  Promoting  good  citizenship  and  pride  in 
heritage 

4.  Giving  youth  a  chance  to  evaluate  present- 
day  events  in  the  light  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  future 


bers."  Adult  historical  groups 
that  form  junior  societies 
must  realize  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  eager  to  participate 
and  become  avid  historians  on 
their  own  terms.  When  asked 
why  she  thought  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association 
continues  to  flourish  while 
other  societies  have  disap¬ 
peared,  former  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Joye  Jordan  said, 

"One  thing — THJHA  is  run  by 
the  students,  and  they  are 
interested  in  their  own  back¬ 
ground.  You  can't  instill 
interest  in  somebody  when  it  comes  to 
family  or  community.  They  have  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  on  their  own." 

Junior  History  in  2003  and  Beyond 

In  2003  large,  statewide  junior  historical 
societies  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  once 
were.  However,  in  addition  to  North 
Carolina,  the  states  of  Indiana,  Texas, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Idaho  have  active 
junior  organizations  through  their  state  his¬ 
torical  associations  or  museums.  A  search  of 
the  Internet  reveals  smaller,  locally  led  jun¬ 
ior  historian  societies  in  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota  are 
using  "junior  historians"  in  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  but  have  no  organized  societies. 
Some  states,  such  as  Florida  and  Georgia, 
indicate  that  they  are  planning  for  future 
junior  historian  societies.  Running  a  junior 
historian  society  takes  dedication  and 
resources.  It's  not  an  easy  task  for  cultural 
institutions  to  undertake  in  uncertain  eco¬ 
nomic  times.  But,  this  fact  is  certain:  As 
long  as  there  are  young  people  who  care 
about  their  communities  and  their  heritage, 
there  will  be  a  place  for  junior  historians 
and  the  work  that  they  do. 


The  cover  of  the  Gopher  Historian ,  Minnesota’s 
magazine  for  junior  historians,  ca.  1951.  Image 
courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


One  thing  that  most  people  involved 
with  junior  history  programs  seem  to  agree 
upon  is  this:  "A  junior  historical  society  on 
any  level  must  be  designed  for  its  mem¬ 


May  19-20, 1980:  Awards 
Day  is  held  at  Peace 
College  in  Raleigh  for  the 
first  time. 

May  29-31, 1980:  At 
National  History  Day  fes¬ 
tivities  on  the  campus  of 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  North 
Carolina  junior  historians 
win  first-place  prizes  in 
the  Junior  Division.  The 
Martin  76ers  (LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh)  won  in 
the  group  performance 
category  for  a  play  about 
Thomas  Ruffin.  Junior 
historian  Ingrid  Brunk 
(Barnardsville  History 
Club,  Barnardsville 
School,  Barnardsville) 
won  in  the  historical 
papers  category  for  her 
entry  about  an  imaginary 
Indian  woman  from  the 
Pisgah  period. 

May  18-19, 1981:  At 
Awards  Day,  Photography 
Contest  winners  receive 
cash  awards  for  the  first 
time. 

Winter  1982:  It  is 
announced  that  a  new 
award  of  $50  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  Awards  Day 
1982  to  the  individual  or 
club  with  the  best  literary 
entry  on  Afro-American 
history.  This  Afro- 
American  History  Award 
(which  will  eventually 
become  the  African 
American  History  Award) 
is  sponsored  by  the 
Piedmont  Area  Branch  of 
the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Afro-American 
Life  and  History.  The 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
Foundation,  of  Sedalia, 
will  become  the  award’s 
sponsor  in  later  years. 

Spring  1982:  It  is 
announced  that  the 
Department  of  Public 
Instruction  will  reinstate 
North  Carolina  history  as 
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a  one-year  course  of 
study  for  eighth-grade 
students,  beginning  with 
the  fall  of  1983. 

Awards  Day  1982:  Dr. 
William  H.  Cartwright, 
whose  work  helped  to 
establish  THJHA,  is  a 
guest  speaker. 

Awards  Day  1983: 

THJHA  marks  its  thirtieth 
anniversary. 

1986:  Crossroads:  THJH 
Newsletter  begins  publi¬ 
cation.  The  newsletter 
has  evolved  from  the 
Awards  Day  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Fall  1986:  Beginning  with 
this  issue  of  THJH,  the 
magazine  is  published 
twice  a  year  (fall  and 
spring). 

Awards  Day  1991: 
Crowder  Crew 
(Southwest  Junior 
High  School, 

Gastonia,  Mikki 
Bridges  and  Carol 
Brittain,  advisers) 
wins  the  first  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year 
award,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  _ 
Museum  of  History 
Associates.  A  new 
elementary  history 
quiz  is  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical 
Association. 

Awards  Day  1992:  WHY? 
(What  Happened 
Yesterday?)  Club  (Trent 
Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern,  Cille  Griffith, 
adviser)  wins  the  first 
Chapter  of  the  Year 
award,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Museum  of 
History  Associates.  Also 
announced  is  the  winner 
of  the  new  American 
Revolution  Essay 
Contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Raleigh  Chapter, 


The  Birth  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian 
Association 


by  Rebecca  Lewis 

iscovering  the  history  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association, 
I  felt  very  much  like  a  detective 
on  an  investigation.  I  knew  the  "short 
version"  of  the  story — the  history  that  has 
been  published  in  the  THJHA  Adviser 
Hcifidbook.  This  information  gave  me  the 
basic  facts.  But  I  wanted  to  know  more. 

As  THJHA  turns  fifty,  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  tell  the  whole  story.  So,  armed 
with  a  few  key  names  and  some  impor¬ 
tant  dates,  I  headed  to  the  State  Archives 
to  see  what  information  I  could  find  on 
the  "birth"  of  the  association.  And  what  I 
found  surprised  me. 


lembers  of  one  of  the  first  THJHA  cli 
jrchives.  The  picture  was  copied  from  i 
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As  with  many  historical  facts  that 
have  been  interpreted  and  then  written 
down,  the  story  of  THJHA  that  I  uncov¬ 
ered  did  not  exactly  match  the  story  I  had 
read.  By  looking  at  original,  primary  doc¬ 
uments  in  the  archives  and  by  interview¬ 
ing  two  of  the  surviving  founders  of 
THJHA,  I  was  able  to  piece  together  a 
more  complete  history  of  the  association. 
Here  is  what  I  found. 

The  Junior  Historian  Movement  Comes 
to  North  Carolina 

The  "official"  history  says  that  THJHA 
originated  when  William  H.  Cartwright 


and  Jonathan  C. 

McLendon  of  the 
education  depart¬ 
ment  at  Duke 
University 
approached  the 
director  of  the 
state  Department 
of  Archives  and 
History, 

Christopher 
Crittenden,  and 
the  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  public 
instruction, 

Charles  F. 

Carroll,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
junior  historian  organization  in  North 
Carolina.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  a  simpli¬ 
fied  version  of  what  really  happened.  It 
took  many  years  and  much  work  to  get 
this  organization  off  the  ground. 

In  my  search  at  the  archives,  I  found 
a  letter  dated  November  26,  1946,  from 
Henry  Howard  Eddy  to  Miss  Mary 
Cunningham  of  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association.  It  read: 

We  are  toying  with  the  possibility  of  starting, 
in  a  tentative  and  experimental  manner,  a 
junior  historian  movement  in  the  state  of 

North  Carolina.  From 
our  chat  at 
Washington  last 
month  and  your  con¬ 
versations  with  Mrs. 
Jordan  you  will  be 
able  to  recall  what  the 
situation  is.  .  .  .  What 
about  sending  us  a 
file,  or  as  much  of  a 
file  as  you  can  spare, 

^  V  I 
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October  1954.  This  is  the  earliest  photograph  ofTar  Heel  Junior  Historians  found  at  the  State 
adviser’s  scrapbook.  Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


of  The  Yorker?  I  feel  that  we  should  have 
here  in  the  Department  a  goodly  number  of 
examples  of  publications  put  out  by  junior 
historians.  .  .  . 

Henry  Howard  Eddy  was  acting  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  during  an  absence  of 
Christopher 
Crittenden. 

This  letter 
indicates  that 
the  Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Archives  and 
History  was 
thinking  about 
a  junior  histo¬ 
rian  organiza¬ 
tion  as  early  as 
October  1946, 
almost  seven 
years  before 
the  THJHA 
was  founded!  I 
had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk 


with  the  Mrs.  Jordan  mentioned 
in  the  letter.  Joye  E.  Jordan  was 
the  director  of  the  Hall  of 
History  (the  former  name  for 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History)  from  the  late  1940s 
until  1974.  She  is  over  ninety 
years  old  now  and  lives  in 
Raleigh.  I  asked  Mrs.  Jordan 
when  she  first  heard  about  the 
junior  historian  movement.  She 
confirmed  that  it  was  in  the  late 
1940s,  at  a  conference  for  mu¬ 
seum  directors  in  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 

In  the  archives,  I  found 
other  letters  between 
Christopher  Crittenden  and 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  the  late 
1940s,  that  indicated  that  the 
idea  was  being  discussed 
between  the  two  state  depart¬ 
ments.  On  August  11, 1947,  Dr. 
Crittenden  wrote  to  Dr.  Erwin, 
“The  Junior  Historian  Movement  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest .  .  .  and  I 
feel  it  will  be  worth  while  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  launching  such  a 
movement  in  North  Carolina.  It  will  be 
appreciated  if,  sometime  in  the  near 
future,  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you.  ..."  The 
correspondence  files  contain  very 
sparse  information  after  1947. 
Although  the  idea  was  still  on  peo¬ 
ple's  minds,  little  action  was  taken 
until  1953. 

Our  Founding  Fathers 

In  early  1953,  Cartwright  and 
McLendon  entered  the  scene.  Dr. 
Cartwright  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Duke 
University,  and  Dr.  McLendon  was  a 
professor  in  the  same  department. 
Both  men  had  been  mentored  by 
Edgar  B.  Wesley,  a  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Wesley  had  supported  the  junior  his¬ 
torian  movement  in  that  state  and 
encouraged  his  proteges  to  get 


(Left  to  right)  Christopher  Crittenden,  Joye  Jordan, 
and  C.  L.  Criner  with  an  art  project  in  1969. 


North  Carolina  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

January  1993:  The  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian 
Essay  Contest  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  encourage 
student-written  articles 
in  the  magazine.  The 
contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Museum  of  History 
Associates. 

Awards  Day  1993: 

THJHA  celebrates  its 
fortieth  anniversary.  Dr. 
William  H.  Cartwright, 
cofounder  of  THJHA, 
returns  as  a  guest 
speaker. 

August  1993:  Two  self- 
nominated  positions  are 
established  on  the  THJHA 
Publications  Advisory 
Board. 

April  23,  1994:  The  new 
North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  facility  opens  to 
the  public  in  Raleigh. 

May  1995:  Junior  histo¬ 
rian  Kate  Burkart 
(Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School, 
Washington,  Debra 
Hardee,  adviser)  wins  first 
place  in  the  secondary 
individual  Literary  Contest 
for  the  project  “Forgotten 
Legacy:  African  American 
Storm  Warriors.” 

August  1995:  The  new 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Gallery  opens 
in  the  museum.  As  a 
venue  for  award-winning 
junior  historian  projects, 
the  gallery  is  considered 
to  be  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

1995-1996:  With  the  start 
of  this  school  year,  the 
name  of  the  junior  histo¬ 
rian  convention  changes 
from  Awards  Day  to 
Annual  Convention. 
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March  1996:  Former  jun¬ 
ior  historian  Kate  Burkart 
and  THJHA  program 
coordinator  Mary  Bradford 
attend  a  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D  C.,  at 
which  the  crew  of  the  Pea 
Island  Lifesaving  Station 
is  honored  one  hundred 
years  after  the  crew’s 
heroic  efforts  saved  the 
passengers  of  a  ship 
sinking  offshore  in  a 
hurricane.  Kate  helped  to 
initiate  the  recognition  of 
the  crew  through  letters  to 
government  officials. 

1996:  Junior  historian 
Kate  Burkart,  of  P.  S. 
Jones  Middle  School  in 
Washington,  receives  an 
Award  of  Merit  from 
AASLH  for  the  literary 
project  “Forgotten 
Legacy:  African  American 
Storm  Warriors.” 

1997:  The  Caswell-Nash 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution, 
begins  sponsoring  an 
elementary  level  of  the 
American  Revolution 
Essay  Contest. 

Annual  Convention  1997: 
Junior  historians  can 
attend  more  workshops 
as  a  result  of  a  change  in 
the  program  format. 
Workshops  are  held  at 
Mordecai  Historic  Park 
rather  than  on  the  Peace 
College  campus. 

Annual  Convention  1999: 
The  junior  historian  con¬ 
vention  reverts  to  one  day 
in  length.  It  takes  place  at 
Historic  Oak  View  County 
Park  in  Raleigh  on  May  7. 

2000:  Adviser  Barbara 
Snowden  (Couratucke 
Junior  Historians, 

Currituck  County  High 
School,  Barco)  receives 
an  Award  of  Merit  from 
AASLH  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  study 
and  preservation  of 
Currituck  County  history. 
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TI-IJI-IA  adviser 
f  North  Carolina 


involved  with 
it.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  in 

November  2002, 

Dr.  Cartwright 
told  me  that  he 
had  been  actively 
involved  with  the 
junior  historian 
program  in 
Minnesota  when  he 
taught  high  school 
history  in  the  1940s. 

When  he  came  to 
Duke  in  1951,  he 
wanted  to  make  that 
university 

an  important  resource  to  the  state's 
schools.  He  regularly  attended  annual 
meetings  of  North  Carolina's  school 
system  superintendents  and  social  studies 
teachers.  "The  junior  historian  move¬ 
ment,"  he  said,  "was  a  natural  extension 
of  my  outreach  to  the  schools." 

In  January  1953,  Dr.  Cartwright 
wrote  to  Dr.  Crittenden  saying  that 
he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
very  interested  in  the  junior  histo¬ 
rian  movement  and  wanted  to 
meet  to  talk  about  the  possibility 
of  starting  an  organization  in 
North  Carolina.  Shortly  thereafter, 
a  bill  authorizing  a  junior  historian 
movement  in  North  Carolina  was 
drafted  by  the  state  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  and 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the 
North  Carolina  Senate  by 
Hamilton  H.  Hobgood  of  Franklin 
County.  Edward  F.  Yarborough  of 
Louisburg  sponsored  it  in  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives. 

On  April  22,  1953,  the  bill  became  law, 
and  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  was  established.  The  resolu¬ 
tion,  known  as  Chapter  886  of  the  Session 
Laws  ami  Resolutions  Passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  Regular  Session  of  1953,  is 
reprinted  in  its  entirety  on  pages  758-759 
of  that  publication. 
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B  The  Bill  Passed.  Now  What? 

B|  Immediately,  the  founders  of 
B  THJHA  got  busy  organizing  the 
B  association  and  seeking  support. 
m  Eight  days  after  passage  of  the 
k  bill,  Dr.  Crittenden  wrote  to  Dr. 
II  Cartwright,  "At  long  last  the 

I-’  General  Assembly  has  passed 
the  bill  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
and  I  are  ready  to  have  a  con- 
||  ference  with  you  about  this 
S|  matter."  On  May  20  the  prin¬ 
cipal  organizers  met  at  the 
Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Raleigh  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  THJHA  would  be 
launched.  When  the  General 
Assembly  passed  the  resolution  that 
established  THJHA,  it  did  not  make  any 
appropriation  for  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  it  approved  the 
idea  of  having  junior  historians  in  North 
Carolina  but  did  not  give  any  money  to 
support  the  program.  This  meant  that  the 


JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  DOINGS 


I  the  Hall  of*  1 


i  Octobei 


organizers  could  not  hire  anyone  to  run 
the  junior  historian  program.  They  had 
the  responsibility  of  getting  it  up  and 
running  themselves. 

At  the  May  20  meeting,  they  decided 
that  Dr.  Crittenden  would  try  to  secure 
funds  from  an  independent  foundation, 
and  that  if  no  funds  were  raised,  they 
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would  attempt  to  get  started  with  vol¬ 
unteer  workers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
organizers  began  working  on  ways  to 
publicize  the  movement  and  to  solicit 
membership  from  the  public  schools. 
Despite  writing  to  many  foundations 
as  far  away  as  New  York  City  and 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Dr.  Crittenden 
could  not  get  funding  for  THJHA.  The 
organizers  met  again  on  August  20, 

1953.  This  time,  three  committees  were 
set  up.  J.  E.  Miller  of  Public  Instruction 
was  in  charge  of  a  committee  that 
came  up  with  a  list  of  schools  that 
might  want  to  participate.  Dr. 

McLendon  was  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  disseminate  information  about,  or 
publicize,  the  program.  And  Dr. 
Cartwright  chaired  a  committee  that 
selected  and  trained  volunteers,  mostly 
historians  and  college  professors,  to  go  to 
schools  in  their  areas  and  help  establish 
THJHA  clubs.  The  last  committee  was 
critical.  Nothing  like  THJHA  had  been 
tried  in  North  Carolina  before,  so  people 
who  knew  about  the  junior  historian 
movement  were  needed  to  represent  the 
association  at  the  local  level.  With  his 
experience  in  other  state  junior  historian 
societies.  Dr.  Cartwright  made  an  invalu¬ 
able  contribution  to  this  effort. 

As  much  as  Cartwright,  McLendon, 
Crittenden,  and  Carroll  were  THJHA's 
fathers,  Joye  Jordan  was  its  "founding 
mother."  It  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  head  of 
the  Hall  of  History,  who  assumed  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  getting  THJHA 
going  in  the  early  years.  She  coordinated 
all  three  committees  and  then  became  the 
first  program  coordinator,  known  then  as 
the  executive  secretary.  In  late  January 

1954,  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  three  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen  held  a  meeting  for  eighth- 
grade  North  Carolina  history  educators  at 
the  Hall  of  History  in  Raleigh.  Teachers 
and  school  administrators  from  around 
the  state  were  invited  to  come  learn  more 
about  the  program.  Mrs.  Jordan  recalled, 
"It  [THJHA]  took  off  like  wildfire.  I  was 
surprised.  I  thought  we  would  have  to 
beg,  but  we  didn't."  On  March  31,  the 


Far  Heel  Junior  Historians  visit  the  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace  near  Goldsboro 
ji  1958.  Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


Junior  Historian  Club  of  Roxboro,  located 
at  Earl  Bradsher  School  in  Roxboro, 
Person  County,  became  the  first  club  to 
complete  the  formal  application  process 
and  receive  a  charter  from  THJHA.  Hazel 
C.  Breeze  was  the  club's  adviser.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  1955-1956 
school  year,  THJHA  had  grown  from  an 
initial  three  clubs  to  forty-six  clubs.  The 
association  was  off  and  running! 

Thank  You 

As  you  can  see,  sometimes  "history"  is 
not  always  exactly  what  it  seems  to  be. 
Our  interpretations  change  over  time. 
And,  even  in  instances  where  the  inter¬ 
pretation  stays  the  same,  there  are  usually 
details  that  make  small  differences — 
nuances — left  out  of  the  story.  I  hope  this 
additional  research  helps  to  clarify  the 
history  of  THJHA.  I  hope  you  realize  now 
how  many  people  were  involved  in 
founding  our  organization  and  what 
incredible  effort  they  put  forth.  We  owe  a 
lot  to  Dr.  Cartwright,  Dr.  McLendon,  Dr. 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  others.  They 
had  a  firm  belief  in  youth  and  students' 
abilities  to  contribute  to  their  own  heri¬ 
tage.  They  realized  the  importance  of 
local  history.  And  they  established  an 
association  that  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time  and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
youth  history  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  all  of  these  men  and  women, 
THJHA  says  "thank  you.' 


2000:  Staff  members 
begin  developing  on-line 
workshops  for  junior 
historian  clubs. 

2000-2001:  The  Civil  War 
Essay  Contest  is  estab¬ 
lished  this  school  year. 
The  contest  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars. 

Spring  2002:  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  Crossroads  is  sus¬ 
pended  due  to  budget 
restrictions. 

Fall  2002:  THJHA  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator 
Rebecca  Lewis  interviews 
association  founders 
William  H.  Cartwright  and 
Joye  E.  Jordan. 

April  22,  2003:  This  date 
marks  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  THJHA. 
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William  H.  Cartwright,  Ph.D. 

Will  Cartwright  was  born  in  Chaska,  Minnesota,  in  1915.  In 
a  recent  interview,  he  described  his  childhood  home  and 
education. 


I  learned  to  read  early.  I  came  from  a  home  of 
educated  people.  In  my  home,  there  loere  three 
sets  of  encyclopedias,  and  I  read  them  all.  My 
father  was  a  small-town  school  superintendent. 
I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  so  I  majored  in  history. 
I  coiddn't  afford  law  school,  so  I  taught  high 
school  for  a  few  years,  all  the  while  saving  my 
money  and  planning  to  go  back  [to  law 
school]  someday. 


Cartwright  said  that,  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s,  it  was  common  for  universities  to  have  high  schools 
connected  with  them.  Many  people  taught  at  the  high  schools 
while  getting  their  advanced  degrees.  Cartwright  had  been 
teaching  high  school  history  for  about  six  years  when  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota  High  School  to  teach  while  he 
worked  on  a  Ph.D.  (doctoral)  degree.  He  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  teach  social  studies  as  a  career,  so  he  chose  "the  history  of 
teaching  American  history"  as  the  topic  for  his  dissertation. 
Cartwright  worked  on  his  dissertation  and  taught  school  until 
1945,  when  he  was  drafted  into  the  army,  only  four  days 
before  V-J  Day. 

The  United  States  military  had  just  adopted  a  rule  that 
every  military  district  or  base  had  to  have  an  official  historian, 
and  Cartwright  had  that  duty.  He  was  assigned  to  write  the 
military  history  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  received  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  for  Historical  Writing  in  World  War  II 
for  his  work.  After  leaving  the  army,  Cartwright  went  to  work 
at  Boston  University.  The  new  federal  "G.I.  Bill,"  which  pro¬ 
vided  money  for  military  veterans  to  attend  college,  had 
caused  enrollment  at  America's  universities  to  swell.  Boston 
University  desperately  needed  specialists  in  each  field  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  to  meet  the  growing  needs  after  World  War 
II.  In  1951,  at  age  thirty-six,  Cartwright  became  a  full  profes¬ 
sor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Duke 
University.  He  retired  from  Duke  in  the  mid-1970s. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  when  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  was  founded,  Cartwright  replied,  "I 
was  very  much  pleased  when  THJHA  started.  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  contribution,  and  I  listed  it  in  my  entry  in  Who's 
Who  as  one  of  my  important  accomplishments."  Cartwright 
continued  to  stay  involved  with  THJHA  by  speaking  at  the 
Annual  Conventions.  He  currently  lives  outside  Chapel 


Joye  E.  Jordan 

Joye  Esch  Jordan  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1910.  She 
wanted  to  be  a  librarian  and  trained  in  library  science  in 
college.  When  interviewed,  she  said  that  she  considers  it 
very  unusual  for  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  founder  of  a  junior  historian  group  in  North 
Carolina.  Her  husband  was  a  native  Tar  Heel,  and  she 
described  how  she  came  to  live  in  Raleigh. 


My  husband  had  said  that  he  was  never  going  back  to  the 
South,  because  there  ivas  nothing  to  do.  We  had  been  married 
three  months  when  a  friend  called  him 
and  told  him  of  a  job  back  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  gone  in  three  days, 
before  you  could  say  'scat.'  That's  hozv 
we  ended  up  in  North  Carolina.  I  went 
to  work  in  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  because  my  husband  zoas 
in  the  armed  services,  and  I  had  tzoo 
children  and  a  mother-in-lazv  to 
support. 


Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina 
State  Archives. 


Jordan  was  working  in  the  Search 
Room  of  the  State  Archives  in  1945 
when  Christopher  Crittenden  asked  her  to  take  over  as 
director  of  the  Hall  of  History,  the  former  name  of  the 
museum.  This  was  during  World  War  II,  and  Jordan  was 
told  that  "it  was  'a  man's  job'  and  that  I  would  have  to 
step  down  after  the  war  was  over,  but  that  was  the  last  I 
heard  of  it."  Mrs.  Jordan  served  as  the  director  of  the  Hall 
of  History  until  her  retirement  in  1974. 

While  serving  as  director  of  the  museum,  Jordan  was 
a  leader  in  her  profession  and  community.  She  served  as  a 
consultant  to  many  local  history  museums  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Southeastern  Museums  Conference. 
She  was  president  of  the  Raleigh  Business  and 
Professional  Woman's  Club  and  selected  for  listing  in 
Outstanding  Civic  Leaders  of  America  in  1967.  In  1968 
Jordan  was  named  the  capital  city's  "Woman  of  the  Year' 
by  four  Raleigh  civic  clubs. 

When  asked  what  she  considers  the  secret  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's  success,  she  said,  "I 
really  think  that  the  fact  that  the  children  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  about  their  own  history,  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  is  what  interests  them.  It  is  this  interest  in  their 
own  families — where  they  came  from — that  really  gets 
them  going." 

Mrs.  Jordan  currently  lives  in  Raleigh. 


Hill  in  northern  Chatham  County. 
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Christopher  Crittenden 

Charles  Christopher  Crittenden  was  a  native  of  Wake 
Forest,  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  1902.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  March  1903,  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  (1903-1943)  was  founded  in  Raleigh.  The 
commission  later  became  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  (1943-1973),  and  it  eventually  became  the 
governing  board  for  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  (1973-2002),  which  was  renamed  the  Office  of 
Archives  and  History  in  2002.  You  might  say  the  com¬ 
mission  and  Crittenden  were  made  for  each  other. 

After  graduating  from  Wake  Forest  College  in 
1922,  Crittenden  became  a  principal  in  the  public 
school  system  and  later  a  history  instructor  at  Yale 
University  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  1930. 

In  1935  he  became  the  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission.  As  director,  his  job  was  to 
oversee  North  Carolina's  state  archives,  the  state 
library,  the  Hall  of  History,  the  historic  preservation 
and  archaeology  office,  the  historical  publications  pro¬ 
gram,  and  all  of  the  state's  historic  sites.  It  was  a  big 
job  for  a  man  in  his  early  thirties,  just  on  the  cusp  of 
his  career.  But  it  was  a  job  to  which  Crittenden  was 
well  suited.  His  years  as  director  (1935-1968)  were 
ones  of  incredible  growth. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  in  1978,  noted 
historian  John  Hope  Franklin  had  this  to  say:  "If 
[R.  D.  W.]  Connor  was,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  North  Carolina  archives.  Dr. 

Crittenden  was,  in  a  real  sense,  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  full  flower." 

Frontis  W.  Johnston,  a  history  professor  at 
Davidson  College,  called  Crittenden  "a  giant  among 
state  historical  leaders  [who]  more  than  anyone  else 
gave  the  North  Carolina  agency  a  national  reputation." 

In  addition  to  helping  to  create  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association,  Christopher  Crittenden  pio¬ 
neered  many  other  programs  while  serving  as  leader 
of  North  Carolina's  primary  historical  office  for  thirty- 
three  years.  There  are  too  many,  in  fact,  to  list  here. 

One  that  should  be  noted,  however,  is  the  American 


Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


founding  in  1940  and  served  as  its  first  president.  In 
1963  Dr.  Crittenden  received  one  of  the  first  two 
Awards  of  Distinction  given  by  AASLH. 

Dr.  Crittenden  died  in  1969.  Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  another 
former  director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  remembers  Crittenden  as  a  very  personable 
man  who  retained  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Jones  told  this  story  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Museum  of  History  building  in  1994: 

Before  entering  the  hospital  in  1969,  knowing  that  he  was 
not  well,  Crittenden  wrote  a  memo  to  his  staff  of  suggestions 
for  his  own  funeral.  After  designating  that  his  body  should 
be  given  to  Duke  University,  he  added,  "Kindly  have  the 
doctor  double-check  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  I  am 


Good  luck,  indeed.  Here  s  to  another  fifty 
years  of  junior  history  in  North  Carolina! 
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Activities 


Help  THJHA  Celebrate  with  Your  Designs! 


Design  a  Logo 

Look  below  at  the  sketches  done  of  possible  logo  designs  for  THJHA  ca.  1953.  Using  them  as 
your  guide,  design  your  own  logo  for  the  association.  Use  the  space  provided. 


Image  courtesy  of  North  Carolina  State  Archives. 


From  the  designs  seen  above,  which  one 
was  chosen  for  the  association’s  first  logo 
and  membership  pin? 


Use  this  space  to  design  your  own  junior 
historian  logo. 
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Design  a  New  Recruitment  Poster 

THJHA  recruited  members  with  a  poster  made  ca.  1978  (right). 
Help  out  THJHA  by  creating  a  new  and  jazzy  poster  that  will 
get  new  members  to  join!  Use  the  space  below. 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 


mMB—t  REQUIREMENTS 

STUDENTS:  Enrolled  In  a  public  or  private  school. 


AGE  11-18. 

HEIGHT  Tall  or  short,  some  mid-size. 

ABILITIES  Can  carry  a  pencil  and  noto  pad  at  all  limes  tor  quick  research. 

Is  able  to  move  a  paint  brush  with  great  dexterity.  Can  demonstrate 
various  crafts,  organize  a  scrapbook,  construct  small  three-dimen¬ 
sional  models  and  Interview  people  about  the  Good  Old  Days." 

TRAVEl.  Opportunities  are  many,  organized  clubs  travel  to  historic  sites, 
museums,  and  battlefields  throughout  the  state. 


ENLISTMENT:  One  school  term  (September-June),  renewable  each  year. 

BENEFITS  :  Membership  card,  copies  of  the  magazine,  special  programs  at 
N.  C.  Museum  of  History,  participation  in  literary  and  arts  contests, 
and  awards  day  recognition. 


CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHER 
JOIN  A  PROUD  TRADITION 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 

109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina  27611  •  Telephone:  919/733-3894 


Recipe  for  a  Junior 
Historian 

What  are  the  “ingredients”  that 
make  a  successful  junior  his¬ 
torian?  Does  it  take  an  ounce  of 
integrity?  Two  heaping  cups  of 
perseverance?  On  the  lines  below, 
create  a  recipe  for  the  ideal 
THJHA  member. 
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Junior 
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Historian  Winners  ot  the 


H  T  I 


H  I 


Sean  Bullock 

South  Topsail  Junior  Historians 
South  Topsail  Elementary  School 
Hampstead 
Stacy  Smith,  adviser 

I  believe  that  history  is  important  because 
by  knowing  about  how  people  lived  in 
the  “olden  days,"  we  can  improve  how 
things  are  done  today.  We  should  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  many  objects  of  the  past  and  his¬ 
toric  buildings  as  possible,  because  they 
help  us  to  understand  what  life  was  like  for 
the  people  who  used  them.  No  books, 
videos,  or  pictures  could  beat  actually  being 
in  a  historic  building.  For  example,  in  Key 
West,  Florida,  climbing  up  the  old  light¬ 
house  showed  me  how  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  the  keeper's  job  was,  realizing  he  made 
the  trip  at  least  twice  daily  for  many  years. 
Stepping  into  an  old  building  is  like  step¬ 
ping  into  history  itself.  In  Old  Salem,  for 
instance,  all  five  senses  are  aroused  inside  a 
historic  building — not  just  sight  but  also  the 
senses  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  even 
taste  if  you  visit  the  Winkler  Bakery! 

Preserving  historic  buildings  and  arti¬ 
facts  also  helps  us  see  how  fortunate  we  are 
to  live  in  modern  times.  Visiting  Forts 
Jefferson  and  Zachary  Taylor  in  Key  West, 
Florida,  for  example,  I  learned  that  the  men 
who  built  and  lived  in  the  forts  wore  full 
wool  uniforms,  even  in  broiling  hot  sum¬ 
mers.  Walking  along  the  rooftop  parapet  in 
December,  I  was  hot,  so  I  could  only  imag¬ 
ine  how  hot  the  soldiers  were  in  summer¬ 
time.  Cannon  fire  roared  and  echoed 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  fort  after  each 


shot  was  fired.  Actually  being  in  the  fort 
made  me  realize  how  deafening  this  must 
have  been.  The  experience  of  visiting  these 
forts  helped  me  respect  the  soldiers  even 
more  for  what  they  did. 

Recording  the  memories  of  people  who 
played  a  role  in  or  witnessed  important 
events  is  an  essential  part  of  history.  You  can 
preserve  firsthand  knowledge  and  learn  the 
truth  about  things  that  happened  long  ago  if 
you  record  the  memories  of  those  who  were 
there.  Frequently,  history  is  written  by  the 
ruling  class  or  the  victors  of  a  conflict  or 
war.  You  need  to  look  at  history  from  many 
various  points  of  view  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  being  biased.  The  more  [the]  different 
viewpoints  are  recorded,  the  closer  we  will 
get  to  the  truth  about  an  event  or  period  of 
time.  For  example,  the  slaves  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  South  would  have  a  very  different  view 
of  the  times  than  the  wealthy  plantation 
owners  would  have,  but  for  many  years,  the 
slaves'  perspective  was  not  considered  in 
the  history  books. 

Knowledge  of  history  can  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  helping  us  to  learn  from  our  mistakes 
so  that  we  don't  make  these  same  mistakes 
again.  George  Santayana  once  said,  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con¬ 
demned  to  repeat  it."  However,  not  every¬ 
one  agrees  with  this  position.  Confucius 
said,  "Study  the  past  if  you  would  divine 
the  future."  There  are  many  differing  opin¬ 
ions  of  why  history  is  important  or  not 
important.  I  believe  that  history  is  very 
important  for  all  these  reasons,  but  mostly 
because  it  is  interesting  and  fun  to  learn! 
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Anniversary  Essay  Contest  Answer  the  Question 

r  IMPORTANT? 


o 

Nickolas  Powers 

South  Topsail  Junior  Historians 

South  Topsail  Elementary  School 

Hampstead 

Stacy  Smith,  adviser 

History  is  a  wonderful  gift.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  know  our  history  because 
it  helps  us  appreciate  what  we  have 
and  what  people  in  the  past  did  for  us.  History 
teaches  us  that  we  can  accomplish  impossible 
things,  like  a  small  group  of  colonists  defeating  a 
country  as  strong  as  England  or  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  flying  the  first  plane.  It  gives  us  a 
hope  for  tomorrow  as  we  experience  yesterday. 

History  helps  us  develop  respect  for  many 
different  people.  We  learn  to  appreciate  the 
colonists  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  start  a 
new  country  where  we  could  be  free.  Those  who 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution  helped  to 
make  sure  leaders  couldn't  just  take  anything 
they  wanted  from  citizens.  What  about  heroes 
who  fought  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  to  keep  our 
country  free?  We  are  thankful  for  the  sacrifices  of 
everyday  people  who  worked  so  hard  so  we 
could  have  a  better  life.  History  helps  us  strive  to 
be  like  these  heroic  people  and  desire  their  good 
character  traits. 

Listening  to  the  memories  recorded  of  the 
people  who  played  a  role  in  the  events  of  the 
past  can  do  wonders  for  people  today.  Reading 
these  memories  tells  us  that  we  aren't  that  much 
different  from  courageous  and  bold  people  who 
lived  long  ago  and  that  we  can  do  superb  things. 
This  is  a  great  reason  to  know  our  history,  to 
know  that  we  can  achieve  the  impossible.  It  even 
helps  to  record  the  memories  of  everyday  people 
in  the  past  who  saw  historical  events  occur. 
Through  this,  we  can  see  how  changes  affected 


the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  When  we  read 
about  their  memories  and  experiences,  we  can 
relate  them  to  things  that  happen  in  our  lives 
and  be  more  prepared  for  the  future.  It  almost 
seems  that  history  repeats  itself. 

The  Icehouse,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and 
Thalian  Hall  are  some  of  the  historic  buildings  in 
downtown  Wilmington  where  I  live.  Sometimes 
being  in  old  buildings  can  really  take  you  back  in 
time.  It  is  enlightening  to  see  where  we  came 
from  and  where  we  are  today.  Old  artifacts  are 
great,  too,  because  it  is  interesting  to  see  what 
things  were  used  back  then  and  how  things  have 
progressed.  From  the  telegraph,  for 
example — which  was  just  a  bunch  of  dots  and 
dashes — we  have  progressed  to  being  able  to  talk 
to  others  far  away  over  our  computers  while 
sending  pictures.  Foods  that  took  days  to  prepare 
can  now  be  thawed  and  cooked  in  a  microwave 
in  minutes. 

By  appreciating  our  past  and  recognizing  the 
accomplishments  of  those  who  have  passed  on, 
we  can  be  hopeful  for  a  better  tomorrow.  Maybe 
someday  I  will  find  a  way  to  make  fuel  out  of 
sand  or  water!  My  grandchildren  may  enjoy  time 
travel,  as  I  enjoy  video  games.  Who  knows  what 
the  future  holds?  History  encourages  us  to 
dream  for  a  new  generation. 
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think  that  history  is  important 
for  many  reasons.  We  learn  a 
lot  from  the  mistakes  people 
have  made  in  the  past.  History  tells  us 
things  that  don't  happen  in  everyday 
life. 

In  history,  you  can  see  different 
types  of  governments  that  don't  always 
work.  Communism,  for  instance,  is  a 
good  government  in  theory;  I  mean, 
having  everyone  on  the  same  social  and 
economic  status  is  great.  However,  the 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  often  sup¬ 
press  people.  Communism  restricts  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  individuality  and  all  the 
things  that  they  could  accomplish. 

When  people  can  think  for  themselves, 
they  invent,  discover,  and  create  for  the 
betterment  of  all  people. 

Also,  freedom.  We  need  to  be  open 
to  other  religions  and  thoughts.  We  have 
learned  that  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
religion,  and  assembly  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Many  people  don't  realize  how 
many  people  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
give  us  the  freedom  that  we  have  in 
America  today.  This  history  shouldn't 
be  dismissed.  We  can  go  to  battle  sites 
and  see  places  where  our  brave  fore¬ 
fathers  fought  for  our  freedom.  When 
you  think  about  it,  no  other  country  in 
this  world  has  the  same  freedoms  that 
Americans  do.  Many  people  take  these 
freedoms  and  rights  for  granted,  not 
realizing  how  blessed  they  are  to  live  in 
this  great  nation. 

Warfare  plays  a  big  part  in  all  eras  of 
history.  Many  countries  have  different 
ways  of  fighting  wars  that  they  have 
learned  from  the  people  of  the  past. 
Different  weapons,  strategies,  and 
organizations  have  all  been  acquired 
from  history.  Many  wars  in  the  past 
were  fought  for  freedom  from  either 


another  country's  rule  or  even  from  a 
king  or  queen.  People  don't  always  real¬ 
ize  why  they  fought  the  wars  that  they 
did.  Wars  have  good  and  bad  conse¬ 
quences,  and  we  should  really  be  using 
history  to  help  prevent  wars. 

History  is  also  important  because  it 
is  how  we  know  where  we  come  from. 
Without  history,  we  don't  have  a  heri¬ 
tage.  We  would  not  know  where  our 
family  originated,  who  our  ancestors 
were,  or  what  great  things  our  ancestors 
might  have  achieved.  Thanks  to  history, 
we  can  research  our  family  heritage  and 
learn  some  very  interesting  things. 

Preserving  old  things  from  the  past 
is  of  much  importance,  because  those 
things  might  have  the  answers  to  the 
questions  people  in  our  world  have 
today.  Preserving  old  buildings  and  set¬ 
tlements  is  a  very  good  idea.  The  more 
places  that  we  preserve,  the  more  places 
we  can  go.  Tourism  is  a  great  way  to 
raise  funds  to  preserve  even  more 
places. 

Last  but  not  least,  history  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  daily  lives.  Without  history, 
we  could  not  have  the  memories  that 
we  have.  Take  December  7,  1941,  or 
September  11,  2001 — those  dates  are 
parts  of  our  country's  history  that 
should  never  be  forgotten.  They  should 
not  be  forgotten  because  we  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  why  people  hate  us  and  work  on 
those  relationships.  Also,  the  memories 
we  have  from  day  to  day.  [The]  times 
we've  spent  with  friends  and  family  on 
birthdays,  holidays,  or  just  hanging  out 
are  also  a  reason  history  is  important. 

In  conclusion,  history  is  not  just  “old 
junk,"  as  many  people  think.  We  may 
not  realize  [it],  but  history  plays  a  huge 
part  in  our  lives.  Preserving  things  of 
the  past  helps  us  to  remember  all  of  the 
different  things  that  have  happened  in 
history.  To  me,  history  is  inspiring,  and 
it  opens  up  a  new  world  for  me.  Some 
day.  I'd  love  to  travel  all  over  the  world 
and  see  all  the  places  that  have  had  a 
major  effect  on  my  life. 
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istory  is  important  to  everybody, 
whether  it  is  the  history  of  a  city, 
state,  or  country  or  history  of  a  cul- 
or  even  a  religion.  By  studying  history,  not 
only  can  we  learn  from  mistakes  made  by  others 
in  the  past,  but  we  can  also  better  understand  the 
impact  of  past  events  in  our  world  today  and 
make  better  predictions  and  plans  for  the  future. 

How  would  we  travel  from  place  to  place 
today  if  inventors  had  not  studied  and  improved 
inventions  of  the  past?  Without  studying  the  his¬ 
tory  of  flight  and  the  airplane  invented  by  the 
Wright  brothers,  development  of  better  aircraft, 
jets,  and  our  space  program  would  have  been 
impossible.  Transportation  would  be  very  slow, 
and  the  only  way  to  travel  overseas  would  be  by 
boat.  By  studying  and  improving  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  achievements  of  others  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  Americans  now  drive  and  fly 
freely  about  the  country  and  our  world.  America 
has  developed  a  space  program  [that]  placed  a 
man  on  the  moon  and  is  now  building  a  live- 
aboard  space  station. 

The  study  of  history  is  also  important  because 
it  allows  us  to  learn  from  [the]  past  and  proceed 
more  cautiously  when  planning  for  the  future. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  historically  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  world  history  occurred  when  our 
president  decided  to  drop  an  atomic  bomb  on 
Hiroshima  and  later  on  Nagasaki  in  an  effort  to 
end  the  war  with  Japan.  The  first  bomb  killed  a 
total  of  some  270,000  people.  The  second  bomb 
killed  an  additional  35,000  people.  Within  a  week, 
Japan  surrendered  and  "The  Good  War,"  a  war 
that  was  supposed  to  make  the  world  safer, 
ended.  But  people  everywhere  now  realize  that 
while  the  development  and  explosion  of  these 
atomic  bombs  ended  our  war  with  Japan,  world 
peace  has  not  and  will  most  likely  never  be 
achieved.  Now  a  number  of  countries  throughout 
the  world  have  these  same  types  of  bombs,  and 
we  must  now  live  in  a  world  with  the  threat  of 
future  wars,  with  enough  weapons  to  destroy  the 
entire  planet.  It  is  important  to  study  a  major 


event  like  this  in  world  history  because  we  can 
all  learn  from  it.  Hopefully,  no  leader  will  ever 
use  an  atomic  bomb  again. 

What  about  predicting  or  preparing  for  the 
future?  Would  you  rely  on  a  fortune-teller  to  pre¬ 
dict  your  future  or  prefer  to  analyze  future  situa¬ 
tions  based  on  [the]  research  of  a  similar  histori¬ 
cal  event?  Most  of  the  predictions  or  forecasts 
developed  and  utilized  by  the  military,  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and  even  politicians  actively  use  his¬ 
tory  because  forecasters  assume  a  connection 
among  past,  present,  and  future  events.  Historical 
analogies  remain  a  much  more  vital  tool  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  future  and  are  most  often  used  by 
government  leaders  to  set  policies  because  they 
are  based  on  assumptions  about  the  recurrence  of 
historical  events.  This  is  the  underlying  theme 
behind  the  familiar  phrase  "Those  who  do  not 
know  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it."  For 
example,  in  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  blocked 
the  sale  of  natural  rubber  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  were  forced  to  develop  synthetic  rubber 
as  a  substitute.  At  present,  the  Middle  East  has 
been  threatening  to  cut  off  its  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and,  just  like  before,  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  new  sources  of  oil,  developing  synthetic 
substitutes  and  alternative  sources  of  energy  to 
fulfill  our  needs. 

Throughout  history,  there  are  countless  exam¬ 
ples  of  events,  both  good  and  bad,  repeating 
themselves.  By  studying  these  historically  signifi¬ 
cant  events,  we  can  learn  from  our  past,  make 
better  decisions  now,  and  plan  wisely  for  the 
future. 
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hy  is  history  important?  Well, 
there  are  many  reasons  that 
history  is  important,  but  there 
are  a  few  that  stick  out  in  my  mind  a 
little  clearer  than  others.  First,  history 
is  important  because  it  defines  who 
we  are  and  where  we  came  from. 
Secondly,  history  is  important  because 
we  owe  our  ancestors  the  respect  for 
their  toils  and  accomplishments. 

Lastly,  the  most  substantial  reason 
why  history  is  important  is  because 
history  is  the  greatest  of  all  teachers. 

My  first  reason  that  history  is 
important  is  because  it  partly  makes 
up  who  we  are,  and  without  that  part, 
one  can't  truly  know  himself.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  people  of  [the] 
world,  both  of  modern  and  ancient 
days,  recorded  events,  journeys,  and 
other  happenings.  If  people  had  not 
recorded  these  things,  then  over  time, 
man  would  have  begun  to  grow  curi¬ 
ous  about  these  things,  for  it  is  only 
natural  for  a  person  to  wonder  about 
the  origin  of  man  or  where  they  came 
from  and  who  their  ancestors  are.  This 
is  the  reason  that  there  is  an  increasing 
popularity  in  family  trees.  If  a  man 
knows  these  things,  it  helps  him  to 
understand,  even  more,  why  history  is 
important. 

Another  reason  why  history  is 
important  is  because  history  is  what 
our  ancestors  strived  to  make.  For 
example,  it's  possible  that  some  of  my 
ancestors  strived  to  make  the  Alston 
House,  which  is  a  historic  house  at  the 
House  in  the  Horseshoe.  The  Alston 
House  is  part  of  history,  and  it  is  part 
of  history  because  it  is  the  site  of  a 


Revolutionary  War  battle.  We  preserve 
the  house  and  its  surroundings 
because  our  forefathers  struggled  to 
make  the  house  and  keep  it  in 
American  control  from  the  British.  It 
is  because  of  their  struggle  that  we 
respect  them  and  their  achievements, 
and  as  a  reminder  of  this,  we  continue 
to  upkeep  the  sites  and  objects  that  are 
important  to  history. 

Last  of  all,  history  is  important 
because  history  is  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers.  It  is  known  throughout  the 
world  that  history  repeats  itself.  It  is 
a  pattern  [that]  empires  rise  and 
empires  fall.  It  is  in  these  patterns 
that  we  perfect  our  way  of  life,  and 
we  look  back  to  other  civilizations 
and  use  the  concepts  that  worked 
and  do  not  use  the  ones  that  failed. 

For  instance,  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian  empires  were  famous  for 
the[ir]  fantastic  ways  of  government, 
and  America  based  its  government  on 
the  combination  of  the  two;  we  used 
the  methods  that  worked  best  out  of 
both.  It  did  not  take  long  for  man  to 
discover  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  then  man  started  to  write  down 
the  events  and  methods  of  life  for 
other  people  so  he  would  not  forget 
them  and  make  the  same  mistakes 
that  [previous  generations]  did.  And 
from  this,  we  get  great  history  books 
such  as  the  Bible  and  others.  It  is 
important  that  we  record  history  and 
maintain  it  so  we  don't  make  the  same 
errors  others  did. 

History  is  important.  It  is  important 
so  that  we  can  know  who  we  really 
are.  It  is  important  so  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers 
so  we  can  respect  them  more.  And  it  is 
important  because  it  teaches  us  how 
to  live.  It  teaches  us  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  so  [that]  we  can  live  a 
progressively  better  life. 
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sense  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country, . 
due  to  the  knowledge  of  past  events  such 
as  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Civil  War,  World  Wars  I  and  II,  or  the 
heroism  of  September  11.  Without  our 
knowledge  of  past  events,  the  sense  of 
patriotism  that  we  feel  today  would  not 
exist. 

History  is  being  made  everywhere,  all 
the  time.  It  is  a  never-ending  process.  We 
eventually  become  curious  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  past.  The  yearning  for 
knowledge  of  past  events  and  our  ances¬ 
try  is  second  nature  to  us  as  human 
beings.  As  Zhu  Rongji,  the  prime  minister 
of  China,  stated,  "History  can  never  be 
covered  up."  We  realize  just  how  intrinsic 
the  study  of  history  is  to  our  nation,  our 
families,  and  our  way  of  life.  ^ 


History  books,  history  tests,  memo¬ 
rizing  important  people's  names 
and  dates — these  are  dreaded  by 
the  typical  high  school  history  student.  In 
light  of  this  fact,  the  student  may  ask  the 
question,  "Why  is  history  so  important? 
Why  do  I  need  to  know  what  happened 
centuries  ago?  Who  cares?"  Well,  history 
in  itself  is  an  integral  part  of  our  society, 
one  that  cannot  be  simply  overlooked. 

There  are  several  advantages  from 
studying  history.  For  example,  we  learn 
through  history  what  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  worked  and  which  ones  did  not  in 
past  civilizations.  For  instance,  many 
empires  in  the  past,  like  the  Roman 
Empire,  have  fallen  because  the  rulers 
were  greedy  and  had  too  much  power. 
Knowing  this,  the  United  States's 
founders  wisely  chose  to  give  only  limited 
power  to  government  officials,  rather  than 
creating  a  dictatorial  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Also,  the  United  States 's  founders 
founded  a  nation  that  gives  more  power 
to  the  people,  unlike  previous  civiliza¬ 
tions.  Thus,  through  the  study  of  history, 
we  can  learn  from  past  civilizations' 
mistakes  instead  of  experiencing  the 
consequences  of  their  incorrect  choices 
ourselves. 

A  second  benefit  of  studying  history, 
especially  American  history,  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  pride. 
Americans,  in  particular,  share  a  common 
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And  the  winner  is  .  .  . 

Many  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  association's  competitions  each 
year.  But  have  you  ever  wondered  who 
sponsors  these  varied  contests  and  awards? 
The  competitions  focus  on  a  variety  of  time 
periods,  events,  and  people  and  may  involve 
such  activities  as  renovating  buildings,  find¬ 
ing  artifacts,  making  models,  conducting 
research,  or  excelling  on  a  history  quiz.  As 
you  might  expect,  the  organizations  that 
sponsor  the  contests  are  as  varied  as  the 
competitions  themselves.  The  organizations 
sponsor  contests  that  relate  to  their  missions 
and  interests. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates  are  very  supportive  of  THJHA 
and  sponsor  several  of  the  junior  historian 
contests.  The  Associates  also  help  to  make 
the  Annual  Convention  possible  by  paying  a 


major  portion  of  the  expenses.  This  group 
supports  the  Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh 
and  its  regional  museums.  The  organization 
provides  money  for  exhibits,  educational 
programs,  and  artifact  purchases  for  the 
museums.  THJHA  certainly  appreciates  the 
support  of  the  Associates! 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  Historical  Foundation  sponsors  the 


African  American  History  Award.  The  foun¬ 
dation  started  in  1983  to  help  North  Carolina 
create  and  maintain  a  historic  site  at  the 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute  in  Sedalia.  In  1902 
Charlotte  Hawkins  began  building  a  school 
for  African  American  students.  She  named  it 
the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute.  In  1987, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  foundation,  it 
became  the  first  North  Carolina  State 
Historic  Site  to  honor  an  African  American 
and  a  woman.  The  foundation's  members 
continue  to  provide  money  to  help  the  site's 
museum  grow. 

The  Friends  of  the  Archives,  Inc.  (FOA) 
also  sponsors  an  award.  The  North  Carolina 
State  Archives  collects  and  preserves  docu¬ 
ments  from  North  Carolina's  history  to  make 
them  available  for  researchers  now  and  in 
the  future.  In  1977  FOA  was  formed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  archives  with  money  and  volunteers. 
FOA  gives  workshops  that  help 
researchers  learn  to  use  the  archives 
and  even  donated  seventy-five  new 
chairs  to  be  used  in  the  Search  Room. 
Can  you  see  why  the  FOA  sponsors 
the  Genealogy  Award? 

Three  organizations  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  descendants  of  wartime 
military  personnel  sponsor  essay 
contests.  You  won't  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  essays  they  sponsor 
relate  to  their  ancestors.  Can  you 
guess  which  two  organizations  spon¬ 
sor  the  American  Revolution  Essay 
Contests?  The  ancestors  of  members 
of  both  of  these  organizations  fought 
in  the  American  Revolution.  The  Caswell- 
Nash  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  (DAR)  sponsors  the 
American  Revolution  Essay  Contest  for 
elementary-level  students,  and  the  Raleigh 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
(SAR)  sponsors  the  same  contest  for  the 
secondary  level.  The  Caswell-Nash  Chapter 
of  the  DAR  began  in  1915  and  is  one  of  the 


Recent  winners  of  the  Artifact  Search  Contest,  which  the  Associates  sponsor. 
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'Sandra  Boyd  volunteers  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
She  is  a  former  high  school  teacher. 


This  image  won  first  place  in  the  Barns  and  Outbuildings  category  of  the  photography  contest  sponsored  by 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office. 


largest  chapters  in  North  Carolina.  Its 
motto  is  "God,  Home,  and  Country." 

The  members  promote  educational 
opportunities  and  encourage  patriotic 
endeavors  and  the  preservation  of 
American  heritage.  The  Raleigh  Chapter 
of  the  SAR  is  the  largest  one  in  North 
Carolina.  Its  members'  objectives 
include  encouraging  historical  research, 
collecting  and  conserving  items  from 
the  Revolutionary  period,  honoring  the 
memory  of  Revolutionary  patriots,  and 
encouraging  devotion  to  our  country. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Stars  and  Bars  (MOSB)  also  con¬ 
sists  of  descendants  of  soldiers.  This  group  works  to 
help  local  charities  and  communities  in  need  and  is 
dedicated  to  preserving  southern  history.  The  organi¬ 
zation  also  helps  to  maintain  and  preserve 
Confederate  monuments  in  North  Carolina  and  at 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  Stars  and  Bars,  the  first  national  flag  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  You  are  right  if  you 
guessed  that  the  MOSB  sponsors  the  Civil  War  Essay 
Contest. 

The  Youth  Preservation  Award  goes  to  a  club  that 
"has  demonstrated  a  strong  understanding  of  historic 
preservation  through  an  outstanding  service  project 
or  program  that  benefits  preservation."  What  better 
organization  to  sponsor  that  award  than  Preservation 
North  Carolina?  This 
group  focuses  on  pre¬ 
serving  buildings  and 
sites  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  North 
Carolina's  heritage.  It 
purchases  "endan¬ 
gered"  properties  and 
locates  buyers  who 
will  restore  them. 

Preservation  North 
Carolina  also  oper¬ 
ates  the  Bellamy 
Mansion  in 
Wilmington  and  Ayr 
Mount  in 
Hillsborough. 

"Lit.  &  Hist."  (the 
nickname  for  the 
North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association)  sponsors  several 
THJHA  contests,  as  well  as  the  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History  Quiz.  Established  in  1900, 
this  group  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  Its 


purpose  has  always  been  to  "stimulate  literary  and 
historical  activity  in  the  state."  Lit.  &  Hist,  sponsors 
programs  that  feature  speakers  on  North  Carolina 
history  and  literature  and  gives  awards  to  notable 
writers  and  preservationists.  Members  have  included 
Paul  Green,  who  wrote  the  outdoor  drama  The  Lost 
Colony,  and  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  the  first  archivist  of  the 
United  States.  Current  writers  associated  with  the 
organization  include  Reynolds  Price,  Doris  Betts,  and 
Fred  Chappell. 

When  you  learn  what  the  North  Carolina  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  does,  you  won't 
be  surprised  that  it  sponsors  the  North  Carolina 
Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest.  The 
SHPO  is  part  of  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives 
and  History.  It  helps  to  identify  and  evaluate  proper¬ 
ties  that  are  significant  to  the  state's  history.  People 

can  submit  applications 
through  the  preservation 
office  to  nominate  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 
The  SHPO  also  helps  with 
underwater  archaeology 
projects  such  as  the  one 
examining  Blackbeard's 
flagship.  Queen  Anne's 
Revenge. 

Good  luck  to  all  the 
junior  historians  who  enter 
the  THJHA  contests  each 
year,  and  congratulations 
to  the  winners  of  the 
numerous  awards!  Don't 
forget  the  organizations 
that  encourage  THJHA 
members  to  learn  more 
about  history  through  these  competitions. 

And  the  award  goes  to  .  .  . 


Award  winners  from  the  1970s.  The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  has 
sponsored  contests  since  1963. 
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hanks  for  the  Memories 


I  came  to  work  as  a  field  representative  for  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  in  January 
1979.  A  few  months  earlier,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  had  acquired  funding  through 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  for  a  temporary 
position  that  allowed  someone  to  travel  across 
North  Carolina  to  visit  existing  junior  historian 
clubs  and  promote  the  formation  of  new  ones. 
Essentially,  the  job  meant  being  a  "traveling  sales¬ 
man"  for  THJHA.  At  the  time,  I  was  completing 
my  master's  degree  in  American  history  (with  an 


w. 

had  already 
successfully 
published 
local  histo- 
ries  similar  to 
the  Foxfire 
series  on 
Appalachian 
Mountain 
life.  I  found 
many  other 


m*'- 


Tom  Belton  during  his  tenure  as  executive  secretary  of  the  association. 


University  and  was  greatly  interested  in  entry-level  rian  chapters 


museum  work.  Davis  Waters,  who  then  headed  the  doing  equally  exciting  work.  For  instance,  the 


junior  historian  program,  served  as  my  mentor  and 
gave  me  a  crash  course  on  "everything  you  needed 
to  know  but  were  afraid  to  ask"  regarding  North 
Carolina's  junior  historian  program.  After  one 
quick  road  trip  with  Davis  to  northeastern  North 
Carolina,  I  traveled  across  the  state  on  my  own  and 
met  with  club  advisers,  fourth-  and  eighth-grade 
North  Carolina  history  teachers,  and  social  studies 
supervisors.  Fortunately  for  me,  Davis  decided  to 
take  a  job  at  Colonial  Williamsburg  shortly  before 
the  grant  money  for  my  position  was  depleted,  and 
in  1980  I  became  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  executive  secre¬ 
tary  (a  title  that  means  a 
one-person  staff!).  I  head¬ 
ed  the  junior  historian 
program  until  I  moved  to 
the  museum's  Research 
Branch  in  the  fall  of  1989. 

From  my  first  day  on 
the  job,  I  was  immensely 
impressed  with  the  work 
junior  historians  had  done 
and  were  doing  within 
their  communities  to  save 
and  promote  local  history. 

My  first  trip  introduced  me 
to  Barbara  Snowden  at 
Currituck  County  High 
School  and  to  Elizabeth  Roberson  at  Bear  Grass 
School  in  Williamston.  Both  teachers  were  commit¬ 
ted  junior  historian  advisers,  and  their  students 


Harmony  Junior  Historians  in  Iredell  County  spon¬ 
sored  a  yearly  "heritage  day"  at  their  school,  the 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians  in  Moore  County 
assisted  with  an  annual  arts  and  crafts  festival,  and 
the  Martin  '76ers  of  Wake  County  spent  their  after¬ 
noons  helping  to  restore  Raleigh's  historic  wooden 
carousel  at  Pullen  Park.  What  truly  amazed  me  was 
both  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  being  done 
by  chapters  all  across  North  Carolina.  It  was  easy 
to  see  why  junior  historians  had  amassed  more 
awards  from  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History  (AASLH) 
than  had  any  other  single  group 
in  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  the  greatest 
changes  that  I  saw  during  my 
years  as  executive  secretary 
were  the  increased  size  and 
quality  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazine  and  the 
enhanced  usefulness  of  the 
Adviser  Supplement — not  only  as 
a  source  for  association  news 
but  also  as  a  teaching  resource — 
and  the  creation  of  the  newslet¬ 
ter  Crossroads  to  report  on  the 
annual  convention.  Awards  Day. 
This  good  work  was  done  by  a 
series  of  editors  during  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  including  Robert  Winters,  Betty  Mosley, 
Terrell  Crow,  and  John  Lee  Bumgarner.  A  publica¬ 
tions  advisory  board  composed  of  museum  staff. 


Tom  Belton  (far  left)  at  Awards  Day  1989,  his  last  convention  as  exec¬ 
utive  secretary.  Beside  him  (from  left  to  right)  stand  Dr.  William  S. 
Price  Jr.,  former  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History; 
Patric  Dorsey,  former  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources;  John  D.  Ellington,  former  director  of  the  Museum  of 
History;  and  Craig  Matthews,  former  adviser  of  the  Martin  ’76ers 
club  of  Wake  County. 
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Tow  Belton  served  as  a  field  representative  and  the  executive 
secretary  of  THJHA  from  1979  to  1989.  Currently,  he  is  the 
curator  of  military  liiston/  in  the  Curation  Section  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


club  advisers,  and  educators  was 
established  to  monitor  the  quality  of 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  and  to  serve 
as  a  sounding  board  for  future  maga¬ 
zine  topics. 

The  convention  moved  after  1979 
from  Meredith  College  to  Peace 
College  in  downtown  Raleigh, 
because  of  the  closeness  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History.  Like  Meredith,  the  new 
site  provided  both  indoor  classrooms 
and  outside  areas  for  historical 
workshops.  One  of  the  first  work¬ 
shops  at  Peace  College  featured  Roy 
Underhill,  who  was  just  becoming  famous  on  PBS 
for  his  program  The  Woodwright's  Shop.  I  remember 
other  Awards  Day  events,  such  as  the  time  retired 
Duke  professor  William  H.  Cartwright,  one  of  the 
founders  of  THJHA,  came  in  1982  and  spoke  about  ship  to  the 

his  vision  back  in  case! 

1953,  when 
the  associa¬ 
tion  was 
founded;  and 
the  time  the 
future  secre¬ 
tary  of  the 
Department 
of  Cultural 
Resources, 

Betty  Ray 
McCain, 
entertained 
everyone 

with  her  North  Carolina  stories.  One  of  my 
favorite  conventions  took  place  in  1986,  when 
the  annual  meeting  included  a  North  Carolina 
music  festival  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council.  Hundreds  of  students 
enjoyed  listening  to  music  that  ranged  from 


famous  Civil  War  ship  had  sunk  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast  during  a  storm  in 
late  1862.  In  1973  the  ship  caught  the 
attention  of  the  world  again  when  its 
remains  were  located  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
To  commemorate  the  ship's  discovery 
and  decide  its  future,  a  USS  Monitor 
symposium  took  place  in  Raleigh  five 
years  later.  As  part  of  the  event,  the 
museum  installed  in  a  lobby  case  a 
detailed  model  of  the  Monitor,  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  professional  model 
maker.  Soon  after  the  exhibit  case 
opened,  the  eighth-grade  junior  histo¬ 
rians  from  Yadkinville  brought  their 
model  of  the  ship  to  Awards  Day.  The  students  had 
labored  for  hundreds  of  hours,  working  from 
copies  of  the  original  blueprints.  It  was  evident  to 
all  that  their  model  was  comparable  in  craftsman- 
one  displayed  in  the  museum's  exhibit 


R<*y  Underhill, 
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The  Bidgett  Sisters  of  Caswell  County  perform 
a  CBppeik  spirituals  during  Awards  Day  1986. 


The  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian*  (and  -adviser  Lloyd  Pardue,  back  row,  left)  with  their  model  of 
the  USS  Monitor, 
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a  cappella  African  American  spirituals  to 


bluegrass  and  country.  That  was  definitely  a  day 


I  could  never  forget  the  many  wonderful 


when  it  proved  difficult  for  everyone  to  contain 


students  and  advisers  I  came  in  contact  with,  and 


their  enthusiasm! 


the  great  times  I  enjoyed,  during  my  tenure  with 


One  of  my  most  difficult  (and  most  rewarding)  THJHA.  Consequently,  it  seems  only  suitable  to 

jobs  was  serving  as  a  contest  judge,  and  over  the  end  this  article  by  quoting  one  of  America's 


years,  I  reviewed  hundreds  of  entries.  There  were 
too  many  great  ones  to  list,  but  one  of  my  favorites 
was  the  scale  model  of  the  USS  Monitor,  entered  by 
the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians.  That 


Thanks  for  the 


Jenny  Coleman  (Creech)  as  an 
eighth  grader.  Image  courtesy  of 
Virginia  Coleman  Creech. 


irginia  "Jenny" 

Lynn  Coleman 
(Creech)  was  a 
junior  historian  during 
the  1977-1978  school 
year.  She  was  an  eighth- 
grade  member  of  the 
Springfield  History  Club 
(Springfield  Middle 
School,  Lucama,  Tommy 
Finch,  adviser).  When 
asked  recently  about  her 
junior  historian  experi¬ 
ence,  Mrs.  Creech  said 

that  she  remembers  studying  North  Carolina  his¬ 
tory  and  preparing  for  the 
history  quiz  competition. 
She  did  come  to  the 
convention  in  Raleigh 
to  receive  her  first-place 
history  quiz  award.  "It 
was  very  exciting,"  she 
recalls.  She  won  a  $75 
savings  bond.  Mrs. 
Creech  recalls  that  the 
1978  convention  was 
also  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  celebration 
of  THJHA.  She  remem¬ 
bers  hearing  Governor 
James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  read  the 
proclamation  that 
announced  April  22,  1978, 
as  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Day. 

Did  her  junior  historian  experi¬ 
ence  affect  her  life?  "Yes,  it  made 
me  appreciate  the  study  of  history, 
which  carried  over  into  my  high 
school  years,  college  studies,  and 
adulthood.  I  do  not  see  history  as 
dry  or  dull.  It  is  alive  and  exciting 
to  me,"  Mrs.  Creech  states. 

For  current  junior  historians, 
she  says,  "My  advice  would  be  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  by  [THJHA]  and  to 


Jenny  Coleman  (Creech)  receives  a 
S75  savings  bond  for  placing  first 
in  the  history  quiz  competition  in 
1978. 


The  cover  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  THJHA 
convention  program  from 
Jenny  Creech’s  scrapbook. 
Image  courtesy  of  Virginia 
Coleman  Creech. 


keep  an  open  mind  about  the  study  of  history, 
because  you  never  know  where  it  may  lead  you." 

Today,  Mrs.  Creech  home  schools  her  children 
and  works  part-time  at  an  athletic  club.  She  is  also 
a  4-H  leader  and  an  active  member  of  her  church. 
"I  am  thankful  that  [THJHA]  is  still  around  so  that 
my  daughter  can  now  be  a  part  of  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  group  that  helps  kids  learn  about  history,"  she 
concludes.  Mrs.  Creech's  daughter  Sarah  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  member  of  Homeschoolers  Unfolding 
History,  Public  Library  of  Johnston  County  and 
Smithfield,  Smithfield,  Elaine  Forman,  adviser. 


Jenny  Creech  (right)  and  her  ten-year-old  daughter,  Sarah,  in  January 
2003.  Sarah  is  a  member  of  the  club  Homeschoolers  Unfolding 
History,  Smithfield,  advised  by  Elaine  Forman.  Image  courtesy  of 
Virginia  Coleman  Creech. 


The  governor’s  proclamation 
declaring  April  22, 1978,  as 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Day,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  THJHA. 
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n  1974-1975  former  junior  historian  Kelley 
Walker  served  as  president  of  a  THJHA  chapter 
at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School  in  Raleigh. 
Recently,  Ms.  Walker  described  her  junior  historian 
experience.  "Our  social  studies  teachers  started  our 
organization  as  a  way  to  prepare  for 
the  United  States  bicentennial 
celebration  in  1976. 1  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  first  leadership 
experience  as  my  way  to 
help  celebrate  our  coun¬ 
try's  birthday."  She 
recalls  that  her  club 
was  most  active  in 
working  to  preserve 
Yates  Mill  in  south¬ 
ern  Wake  County. 

Ms.  Walker  says  that 
her  experience  with  the 
junior  historian  associa¬ 
tion  affected  her  life  in  that 
her  "first  experi- 

Kelley  Walker  as  she  appeared  in  1974  (above)  and  in  ence  with  historic 

2002  (at  right).  Images  courtesy  of  Kelley  Walker.  preservation  helped 

complement  an  inter 


est  in  history.  I  eventually  parlayed  that  interest  into 
a  career."  Ms.  Walker  is  currently  in  her  fourteenth 
year  of  teaching  history  at  Millbrook  High  School  in 
Wake  County.  "I  have  developed  Millbrook's  pro¬ 
gram  of  advanced  placement  European  history  and 
taken  students  to  various  European  countries  each 
summer.  Although  my  primary  focus  today  is 

European  history,  my  interest  in  history 
began  with  United  States  history 
and  local  history  and  was  spurred 
by  my  involvement  with  the 
THJHA.  Such  an  intense 
interest  helped  me  secure 
National  Board  Certification 
last  year."  Ms.  Walker  says 
to  current  THJHA  members 
that  "understanding  and 
preserving  history  is  a  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  citizenship,  and 
the  THJHA  is  a  fantastic  way 
to  explore  our  history  right 
here  where  we  live!" 


Junior  historians  making  shingles  at  Yates  Mill  in  1975. 
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loyd  Pardue  received  the  first  Adviser  of  the 
Year  award  in  1977.  As  a  member  of  THJHA, 

\e  advised  the  Yadkin ville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  of  Yadkinville.  One  of  his  former  stu¬ 
dents,  Andrew  Mackie,  is 
the  current  adviser  for 
the  F.H.S.  (For  History's 
Sake)  Historians,  Forbush 
High  School,  East  Bend, 
and  is  also  a  contributing 
author  to  this  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Mr.  Pardue  told 
THJHA  recently  that 
he  became  involved  in 
the  association  in 
1961.  When  asked  to 
describe  his  junior  his¬ 
torian  experience,  Mr. 
Pardue  responded,  "I 
taught  history  for 
thirty-three  years,  and 

the  most  rewarding  experience  was  working 
with  the  [THJHA]  projects.  The  projects  gave  the 
students  'hands-on'  experience  working  scale 
models  and  other  projects  the  [THJHA]  spon¬ 
sored.  The  students  learned  to  put  windows  in 
instead  of  knocking  them  out."  Under  his  tenure, 
the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  received 
numerous  awards  for  their  scale  models  and  for 
their  work  in  preser¬ 
vation,  including  a 
Certificate  of 
Commendation  from 
the  American 
Association  for  State 
and  Local  History. 

He  offers  advice  for 
current  members  of 
THJHA.  "I  recom¬ 
mend  the  teacher  to 
start  early  in  the  year 
and  give  the  students 
a  choice  of  which 
projects  they  would 


like  to  work  with,  if  any.  Also,  keep  a  record  of  the 
time  each  puts  in  on  each  project.  This  will  help  to 
see  who  goes  to  [the  Annual  Convention]  if  you 
can't  take  all  the  students."  Mr.  Pardue  says  that 
sponsoring  his  junior  historian  club  was  the  "most 
rewarding  part  of  my  thirty-three  years  of  teaching. 
I  would  recommend  it  to  any  history  teacher." 
Today,  Mr.  Pardue  continues  to  help  save  and  use 
our  history  and  historic  sites. 


% 


Lloyd  Pardue  “then”  (upper  left 
photo)  and  “now”  (above).  Images 
courtesy  of  Lloyd  Pardue. 


Lloyd  Pardue,  shown  here  conducting  a  workshop,  was  THJHA’s  first  Adviser  of  the  Year  in  1977. 
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Club  charter  from  1966 
signed  by  Christopher 
Crittenden.  Image  courtesy 
of  Anne  Kennedy. 


In  the  early  1970s.  Image  courtesy 
of  Anne  Kennedy. 


Anne  Kennedy  advised  several  junior  historian  clubs 
in  Raleigh  during  her  teaching  career.  She  is  currently 
a  docent  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
and  she  continues  to  stay  in  touch  with  many  of  her  former 
students. 

Anne  Kennedy  first  became  associated  with  THJHA  in 
the  mid-1960s.  The  first  club  charter  that  she  has  is  dated 
1966.  The  name  of  her  club  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School  in  Raleigh  was  the  Tar  Heel 

Explorers.  In  1967  she  sponsored  a  jun¬ 
ior  historian  club  that  named  itself 
the  Tarheel  Unanimous  Junior 
Historian  Club.  Other  club  names 
chosen  in  the  1960s  were 
Conquerors  of  North  Carolina 
History,  Kennedy  Crusaders, 
and  Trail  Blazers  of  North 
Carolina  History. 

Ms.  Kennedy  describes 
her  junior  historian  expe¬ 
rience  with  two  words:  joy 
and  privilege.  Her  students 
"were  exuberant,  carried 
THJH  membership  cards,  wore 
THJH  pins,  patches,  and  T-shirts. 

They  eagerly  participated  in 
events  and  enthusiastically 

traveled  on  Saturdays  to  state  historic  sites.  They  toured 
local  landmarks  and  visited  buildings  housing  each 
branch  of  government  in  the  capital  city.  Very  important 
government  officials  came  to  school  with  the  fanfare  of 
a  red  carpet .  .  .  the  author  of  the  textbook  used  in  the 
North  Carolina  Course  of  Study;  a  famous  Tar  Heel  writer. 
Dr.  Richard  Walser;  and  always  a  favorite,  Carl  Goerch, 
editor  of  the  State  magazine.  Two  out-of-town  tours,  one  in 
the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring,  were  to  Old  Salem  and  Tryon 
Palace. 

"In  1971  the  state's  Social  Studies  Curriculum  for  junior 
high  school  (middle  school)  changed  from  teaching  North 
Carolina  history  in  grade  seven  to  courses  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  eighth-grade  curricu¬ 
lum  became  North  Carolina  and  United  States  history. 
Adapting  to  this  change,  colleagues  Mary  Evelyn  Jackman 
and  Craig  Matthews  (grade  8)  and  I  (grade  7)  developed  a 
social  studies  club  made  up  of  interested  students  in  grades 
7,  8,  and  9,  affiliated  with  the  THJHA.  Formed  during  the 
United  States  bicentennial  year,  students  chose  the  name 
Martin  '76ers.  The  Martin  '76ers  thrived  at  Martin  Junior 

High  School. . . ." 

During  Ms.  Kennedy's 
time  with  THJHA,  her  clubs 
received  numerous  local  and 
national  honors,  too  many  to 
list  here.  When  asked  if  her 
junior  historian  experience 


Martin  students  welcome  Carl  Goerch  as  a 
speaker  in  the  late  1960s.  Image  courtesy  of 
Anne  Kennedy. 


had  affected  her  life  in  any  way,  Ms.  Kennedy  said:  "My 
experience  with  the  junior  historian  association  enriched  my 
life.  Together,  junior  historians  made  a  difference  in  the 
preservation  of  our  heritage  and  in  fostering  a  lifelong  love 
of  history.  They  worked  hard,  but  they  had  fun  that  will  be 
remembered  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  On  a  personal  note,  I 
still  see  today  charming  former  junior  historians  of  the  past 
who  brighten  my  life.  They  warm  my  heart.  They  'give  me 
roses  in  the  winter  of  my  life.'" 

Ms.  Kennedy  offers  advice  for  current  members  of  the 
junior  historian  association.  She  advises  them  "to  cherish 
your  membership,  encourage  others  to  join,  and  enjoy  all 
the  opportunities  the  association  offers.  Become  connected 
with  the  community,  people,  and  places  that  shape  history, 
and  contribute  your  time,  effort,  and  energy 
toward  future  endeavors  of  saving  that 
which  should  be  preserved.  Keep  in 
mind  [that]  every  day  you  are  making 
history.  Make  your  chapters  good 
ones.  You  will  find  [that]  regardless 
of  how  much  you  give  of  yourself  to 
the  THJHA,  the  THJHA  will  give 
you  even  more.  From  the  association 
will  come  a  lifetime  of  memories  to 
be  treasured  forever." 

When  asked  about  her  current 
life  pursuits,  Ms.  Kennedy  told  THJHA 
that  she  serves  as  a  docent  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History.  "In  2002  I 
was  named  docent  emeritus,  for  long 
years  of  service  at  the  museum.  For  many 
years,  I  have  been  a  member,  officer,  and 
board  member  of  the  Wake  County  Historical  Society.  I  have 
written  a  church  history.  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church:  The 
First  Seventy-five  Years ,  1912-1987.  Consistently,  I  have  joined 
the  Yates  Mill  Foundation  for  its  preservation  and  restora¬ 
tion.  In  the  book  Love  Stories  of  World  War  11,  compiled  by 
Tarry  King  and  published  in  2001, 1  have  a  story.  From  this, 

I  have  given  and  will  continue  to  give  programs  to  book 
clubs,  garden  clubs,  church  groups,  and  community  organi¬ 
zations. 

"My  husband  is  deceased,  but  I  am  a  mother  of  a 
Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  History  at  Agnes  Scott  College 
in  Atlanta;  a  veterinarian  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  and  a  son 
who  is  director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  in 
North  Carolina.  I  have  three  granddaughters  and  a  grand- 
stepson,  all  of  whom  are  steeped  in  North  Carolina  history.  I 
have  been  a  reader  and  program  presenter  in  the  elementary 
school  where  our  young  grandchildren  attended." 

In  closing,  Ms.  Kennedy  adds  that  "being  affiliated  with 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  for  three  decades 
has  been  a  privilege  and  a  joy.  I  shall  always  remain  grateful 
for  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  program  and  cherish  the 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  whom  I  have  known  through 
the  association." 


In  2002.  Image  courtesy  of  Anne 
Kennedy. 
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XHiat  THJHA  Means  to  Me 

urrent  advisers  share  their  thoughts 


1  learned  to  appreciate  my  family's  history  when  I  was  a 
child  growing  up  in  Yadkinville.  My  grandmother, 
Bertha  Hinshaw  Mackie,  taught  it  to  me  on  the  front 
porch  of  her  home,  at  the  family  cemeteries,  and  at  her 
church  homecomings. 

In  the  eighth  grade  at  Yadkinville  Elementary  School,  I 
learned  to  appreciate  the  history,  geography,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  North  Carolina  and  Yadkin  County  from  my 
teacher  Lloyd  Pardue. 

In  1961,  the  year  after  I  left  his  class,  Mr.  Pardue 
formed  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  junior  Historians.  When 

he  retired  about 
twenty  success¬ 
ful  years  later, 
the  club  became 
inactive.  When 
I  started  teach¬ 
ing  at  Yadkin¬ 
ville  Elementary 
School  in  1991, 
we  reactivated 
the  club,  much 
to  his  delight. 

There  were 
so  many  stu¬ 
dents  in  the 
club  that  we 
had  to  think 
big.  As  a  result 
of  the  projects 
completed  by 
the  students, 
the  support  of 
their  parents 
and  friends, 
and  the  support 
of  the  school 
principal  and 
faculty,  we 
were  named 
Rookie  Chapter 
of  the  Year  in 
1992  and 
Chapter  of  the 
Year  in  1993. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned  from  doing  state  and 
local  history  projects  and  from  attending  state  conventions 
is  that  history  can  come  alive  for  the  students.  The  club 
activities  are  a  natural  extension  of  the  textbook  work  in 
class. 

One  of  the  most  successful  projects  was  teaching  each 
student  how  to  compile  his  or  her  family  history. 
Immediately,  each  student  saw  the  value  of  learning  about 


Andrew  Mackie  receives  the  1996  Adviser  of  the  Year  award. 


his  or  her  family's  past,  which  gave  them  another  founda¬ 
tion  for  learning  about  their  state  and  county's  past. 

One  of  our  field  trips  involved  visiting  local  cemeter¬ 
ies.  After  overcoming  their  fear  of  graveyards,  the  students 
turned  them  into  laboratories  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

One  answer  on  a  grave  marker  seemed  to  lead  to  five  more 
questions.  Questions  arose,  and  that  led  to  the  use  of  higher¬ 
thinking  skills  to  evaluate  possible  answers,  which  could 
then  be  checked  against  interviews,  courthouse  records, 
family  Bibles,  and  newspaper  accounts. 

Another  project  was  the  construction  of  miniatures  of 
historic  places  in  Yadkin  County.  One  of  these  miniatures 
was  the  Yadkinville  Rosenwald  School,  which  was  "the  col¬ 
ored  school"  from  1921  to  1953.  Little  did  we  know  that 
this  neglected  historic  property  would  bum  to  the  ground 
in  2002.  I  am  thankful  for  the  work  that  the  students  and 
chapter  coadviser  Lynn  Mendenhall  Frank  put  into  that 
project.  The  research  and  miniature  are  still  available  for 
scholars  to  study. 

When  I  started  teaching  remedial  reading  at  Forbush 
High  School  in  1995,  we  started  the  F.H.S.  (For  History's 
Sake)  Historians.  Our  first  project  was  to  collect  all  of  the 
school's  annuals  and  place  them  in  the  school  media  center. 
The  club  maintains  an  abandoned  cemetery  near  the 
school,  visits  local  historic  sites,  participates  in  state  con¬ 
tests  and  conventions,  and  continues  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  school. 

The  latest  challenge  to  making  history  come  alive  is  the 
test-driven  curriculum  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
too  many  classrooms,  history  has  been  reduced  to  memo¬ 
rizing  information  that  does  not  challenge  the  students  to 
think  about  the  people,  places,  and  events  that  made  the 
information  possible.  However,  thanks  to  our  junior  histo¬ 
rian  organization,  students  can  take  the  time  to  do  projects, 
visit  historic  sites,  and  preserve  historic  properties.  As  a 
result,  they  begin  to  identify  with  the  history  of  the  state 
and  its  place  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  will  continue  to  respond 
to  this  challenge  and  to  new  ones  in  the  future. 

After  leaving  the  eighth  grade  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  one  of  my  ambitions  was  to  succeed  Hugh  T.  Lefler, 
the  author  of  our  eighth-grade  textbook  at  the  time,  when 
he  retired  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Even  though  I  had  one  course  under  him,  I  never  ful¬ 
filled  my  ambition.  Instead,  I  became  a  public  school 
teacher  for  at-risk  children  and  an  adviser  for  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians.  As  poet  Robert  Frost  noted,  it  was  the 
road  less  traveled  by,  and  it  has  made  all  the  difference. 

Andrew  L.  Mackie 
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My  first  step  into  history  came  as  a  child  as  I  sat  in  church 
and  listened  to  Bible  stories  that  told  the  history  of  Israel 
and  of  the  church.  That  early  learning  was  a  stepping- 
stone  that  led  to  a  love  of  history.  The  next  step  was 
attending  Wilson's  Mills  School,  where  I  studied  history 
and  edited  the  final  yearbook  in  1969,  which  saluted  the 
history  of  the  school.  I've  personally  kept  a  journal  nearly 
every  year  since  I  learned  to  write.  I  treasure  a  journal  that 
my  mother  kept  as  a  teenager  in  Raleigh  in  1935.  In  1976 
the  television  miniseries  Roots  stirred  a  desire  to  trace  my 
family  history.  My  grandmother  told  me  stories  of  her  life 
as  a  child.  I  am  now  actively  involved  in  the  Johnston 
County  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society. 

Since  1992  I've  been  doing  children's  programming  at 
the  Public  Library  of  Johnston  County  and  Smithfield.  In 
the  summer  of  1999, 1  learned  about  THJHA  and  chose  to 
become  involved  for  the  enrichment  of  home  schoolers  in 
Johnston  County.  I  felt  from  the  beginning  of  my  involve¬ 
ment  that  THJHA  would  provide  a  challenge  for  our 
group,  and  it  has.  THJHA  now  represents  95  percent  of  the 
programming  that  I  provide  for  home  schoolers  in  fourth 
through  twelfth  grades.  THJHA  will  continue  to  be  a 
leader  in  encouraging  the  study  of  history  by  the  youngest 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  my  most  cherished 
memories  with  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  was  attend¬ 
ing  premier  night  for  the  video  The  Lost  Letter ,  presented  by 
the  club  Homeschoolers  Unfolding  History. 


A  snake  in  a  sleeping  bag,  tripping  on 
steps  at  Meredith  College's  stage,  decoys 
in  the  art  competition  with  all  those 
models,  taking  high  school  students  for  an 
overnight  stay  in  Raleigh — all  that  work, 
and  all  that  fun.  What  is  being  an  adviser 
to  a  junior  historian  group  really  like? 

When  I  returned  to  teaching  in 
1977,  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  did 
was  to  organize  a  junior  historian 
group  at  Currituck  County  High 
School.  The  first  year,  a  student  did  a 
wonderful  genealogy  project.  She  is 
still  working  on  her  genealogy,  even 
though  she  now  has  high  schoolers  of 
her  own.  I  still  receive  calls  from  for¬ 
mer  students  who  want  to  talk  about  projects  that  they 
started  in  the  club.  One  young  man,  who  is  still  researching 
the  ship  USS  Currituck,  presented  a  program  for  the 
Currituck  County  Historical  Society  in  January  2003. 

Each  year,  the  first  major  project  that  my  club  tackles  is 
building  a  Homecoming  float.  We  always  try  to  think  of 
something  that  is  history  related.  A  favorite  float  of  mine 
had  a  working  lighthouse  that  stood  against  a  large  wave 
the  year  we  played  the  Hurricanes.  On  the  wave,  we  listed 
the  name  and  date  of  every  hurricane  that  had  come  within 
fifty  miles  of  Currituck — an  impressive  number.  Hurricane 
alert — out  comes  the  wave.  I  have  a  "wave"  that  I  have 
stored  in  the  classroom's  closet,  and  every  time  that  the 
local  area  is  under  a  hurricane  watch,  I  bring  out  the  wave 


Having  lived  all  over 
the  state  in  Charlotte, 

Lenoir,  High  Point, 

Fayetteville,  New  Bern, 

Clayton,  and 
Smithfield,  I've  seen 
many  of  our  state's 
historic  places.  I 
believe  that  we  are 
blessed  to  live  in  North 
Carolina,  a  state  rich  in 
centuries  of  history. 

Every  church,  busi¬ 
ness,  school,  and  favorite 
college  basketball  team  makes 
history.  If  I  will  grow,  I  must 
know  history.  I  must  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  others.  I  am  influenced  by  the  history  of  others 
and  owe  it  to  myself  to  have  an  informed  mind. 

I  value  greatly  the  stories  my  Grandmother  McKinney 
shared  with  me.  I  encourage  young  historians  to  take  a 
step  into  history  by  recording  the  personal  stories  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents.  One  day,  they  can  share  with 
their  children  and  grandchildren  the  history  that  they  have 
collected. 


Elaine  Forman 


to  show  the  students  how  many  hurricanes  have  come 
close  to  our  area,  and  if  necessary,  we  add  the  name  of  the 
new  hurricane.  The  wave  is  about  fifteen  years  old. 

As  a  service  project,  we  worked  on  an  old  hunting  club 
on  Monkey  Island.  We  spent  the  night  on  the  island,  with 
no  electricity,  no  lights.  This  island  is  known  for  its  snakes. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  chaperon  said  very  quietly,  "I 
have  a  snake  in  my  sleeping  bag."  After  a  discussion  of  the 
best  action  to  take,  my  husband  slowly  unzipped  the  sleep¬ 
ing  bag — only  to  find  a  tag. 

The  service  project  we  are  always  working  on  is  main¬ 
taining  the  graveyard  in  front  of  the  school,  left  in  place 
when  the  new  school  was  built.  We  discovered,  cleared, 
and  restored  it  and  have  continuously  maintained  it  since 
1979. 

There  are  many  other  stories  about  competitions, 
doing  interviews  at  the  nursing  home,  presenting  our 
decoy  project  at  the  convention,  producing  the  video  about 
the  1808  burning  of  the  Currituck  Courthouse,  and  just 
having  fun.  But  the  real  value  of  the  junior  historians  is 
that  we  are  doing  real  history.  We  are  preserving  our  heri¬ 
tage,  finding  out  about  our  area,  and  doing  valuable  work 
at  the  same  time.  At  a  wedding  recently,  I  looked  around 
and  saw  five  former  presidents  of  my  junior  historians. 
Only  one  majored  in  history,  but  all  of  them  are  good  citi¬ 
zens  and  making  a  mark  in  many  different  ways.  These 
will  be  the  students  that  I  remember,  and  I  know  being  a 
junior  historian  made  a  difference  in  their  lives. 

Barbara  Snowden 
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My  students  are  excited  when  I 
begin  to  talk  about  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association.  The 
contests  and  programs  sponsored 
by  this  organization  have  provided 
a  catalyst  for  a  North  Carolina  his¬ 
tory  curriculum  that  has  been  other¬ 
wise  neglected  by  people  at  both 
the  local  and  state  levels.  From  this 
student-oriented  state  program, 
junior  historians  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  research,  survey,  build,  com¬ 
pose,  create,  imagine,  videotape, 
program,  photograph,  format,  and 
share  information  about  segments 
of  our  state  that  have  never  been 
brought  to  the  eye  of  the  general 
public.  How  fascinating  and  adven¬ 
turous  it  is  for  junior  high  students 
to  interview  veterans  from  World 
War  II  or  one  of  the  more  recent 
conflicts  and  hear  oral,  primary 
accounts  of  history  that  far  exceed 
the  limitations  of  a  classroom  text¬ 
book.  It  is  an  enriching  experience 
for  schoolchildren  to  hear  firsthand 
information  of  senior  citizens  who 
lived  during  the  Great  Depression 
or  people  of  African  descent  talk 
about  living  under  the  oppressive 
Jim  Crow  laws.  THJHA  offers  all  of 
these  and  more. 

Kinesthetic,  hands-on  activities 
always  increase  understanding  and 
retention  of  any  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  learned,  especially  his¬ 
tory.  THJHA  certainly  provides  an 
array  of  activities  that  entice  and 
direct  students  towards  a  lifelong 
interest  in  this  state's  history. 
"Exposure  promotes  interest,  and 
interest  leads  to  learning." 

The  THJHA  convention  is 
always  a  highlight  of  the  school 
year.  Students  from  Coastal  Plain 
counties  get  acquainted  with  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  counties.  They  soon 
become  aware  that  they  are 
involved  in  history  in  the  making. 
The  convention  continues  to  bring 
about  the  nervous  anticipation  of 
an  ending  political  campaign  as  we 
wait  to  see  who  has  placed  first, 
second,  or  third  in  the  various  divi¬ 
sions.  The  newspaper  coverage 
boosts  school  pride  and  also  ex¬ 
poses  student  achievements  to  the 
general  and  county  populations. 


It  is  a  refreshing  yet  challeng¬ 
ing  part  of  my  school  year  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  guidelines  for  THJHA 
projects  to  my  students.  All  aca¬ 
demic  levels  become  involved  and 
have  had  success  completing 
THJHA  projects.  These  are  students 
whose  talents  and  hard  work 
would  otherwise  go  unnoticed,  and 
they  would  never  receive  any 
recognition.  The  rewards  for  me  are 
enormous.  When  I  see  the  gleam  of 
excitement,  joy,  satisfaction,  and 
pride  in  the  finished  products  they 
have  submitted,  I  am  encouraged 
to  continue  participation  in  this 
organization  that  gives  so  much  to 
so  many.  Parents,  grandparents, 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  sisters,  and 
brothers  are  all  elated  when  their 
relatives  are  contacted  about 
award-winning  projects.  They  seem 
to  gain  a  sense  of  state  pride  when 
they  realize  a  member  of  their  fam¬ 
ily  has  made  a  vast  contribution  to 
the  promotion  of  our  state's  rich 
cultural  heritage. 

It's  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  it 
pays  big  dividends  when  that 
famous  list  is  faxed  from  Raleigh  of 
who  has  placed  for  that  given  year. 
Regardless  of  the  topic,  my  stu¬ 
dents'  creativity,  ingenuity,  and 
resourcefulness  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  as  a  result  of  our  school's  par¬ 
ticipation  in  THJHA.  I  couldn't  be 
more  delighted!  Thank  you,  Ms. 
Bates  and  Ms.  Lewis  and  all  other 
persons  who  contribute  at  the 
administrative  level  of  THJHA.  The 
extensive  hours  you  sacrifice  every 
year  have  materialized  into  an 
excellent  annual  program! 

Saundra  Walton 

Erin 

Yarborough,  a 
member  of  Ms. 
Walton’s  club, 
Pirates  of  Pitt 
(E.  B.  Aycock 
Middle  ’ 

School, 
Greenville), 
won  first  plr*ce 
in  the  second¬ 
ary  individual 
Art  Contest  in 
1999  for  her 
quilt  project 
Just  as  I  Am, 
based  on  Billy 
Graham’s  life. 


I  founded  the  Oakboro  Junior  History 
Club  in  the  late  1970s.  Somewhere,  I 
had  learned  of  our  state  organization, 
and  I  immediately  recognized  its  value. 
I  wanted  the  students  at  my  school  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  explore  local 
and  state  history  and  to  develop  a  love 
for  the  discipline,  as  I  had.  I  saw  this  as 
an  excellent  way  to  make  history  rele¬ 
vant  and  to  bring  world  and  United 
States  history  down  to  a  personal  level. 

From  the  very  first,  I  was  amazed 
at  the  projects  my  elementary  students 
produced.  I  remember  well  many  of 
these  projects,  even  though  some  were 
produced  years  ago.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  something  that  they  could  relate 
to.  I  still  see  some  of  these  projects 
displayed  in  local  museums  and 
businesses. 

In  the  first  years,  my  students 
worked  hard  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
annual  convention,  an  overnight  affair 
usually  held  at  Peace  College  in 
Raleigh.  I  required  them  to  do  a  project 
in  order  to  go.  Parents  were  very  sup¬ 
portive  to  serve  as  chaperons  and  bus 
drivers. 

The  club  also  did  local  field  trips 
and  service  projects  and  held  history 
programs.  For  example,  we  visited  the 
James  K.  Polk  Birthplace,  the  Hezekiah 
Alexander  House,  the  House  in  the 
Horseshoe,  and  Old  Salem.  We  also  lis¬ 
tened  to  Frank  Proffitt  as  he  wove 
Mountain  tales  and  sang  folk  songs; 


Janice  Cole  Gibson  (in  THJHA  T-shirt)  and  her  club  attend  a  historical 
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workshop  during  an  Annual  Convention  in  the  late  1990s. 


When  I  decided  to  become  a  spon¬ 
sor  of  a  chapter  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  I  was  bored,  bored, 
BORED.  I  had  been  assigned  to 
teach  eighth-grade  North  Carolina 
history,  and  I  knew  very  little  on 
the  subject,  having  been  raised  in 
Texas.  I  was  not  interested  in  my 


have  been  able  to  learn  about  their 
own  local  history  and  better 
appreciate  the  unique  culture  of 
their  neighborhoods.  They  have 
also  learned  the  techniques  of  his¬ 
torical  research  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  craft  skills  as  they  produced 
projects  for  Awards  Day. 


saw  the  demonstration  of  a  Civil  War 
reenactor;  traveled  to  Old  Fort  for  a 
photography  seminar;  and  went  to 
Fayetteville  for  a  genealogy  workshop. 

One  of  my  personal  highlights 
came  in  1993,  when  I  was  selected  as 
the  state's  outstanding  THJHA  Adviser 
of  the  Year.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  I 
was  presented  with  the  Albemarle- 
Stanly  County  Historic  Preservation 
Commission's  Individual  Preservation 
Award  in  1994  for  "dedicated  efforts  to 
educate  Stanly  County's  schoolchildren 
about  the  importance  of  historic  preser¬ 
vation." 

When  I  retired  from  teaching  in 
1998, 1  still  sponsored  the  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Then,  as  I  was  called  to  teach  at 
other  schools  when  teachers  could  not 
be  found,  I  found  it  too  difficult  to  get 
to  the  meetings  at  Oakboro,  and  I 
passed  the  position  on.  However,  I  am 
still  very  interested  and  available 
whenever  needed.  I  also  still  serve  on 
the  THJHA  Advisory  Board. 

I  see  THJHA  as  opening  a  door  to 
discovering  history  on  a  personal,  fam¬ 
ily,  or  local  level.  However,  this  door  is 
just  a  beginning.  Each  door  leads  to 
another  room  and  to  history  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level.  All  are  connected,  and  the 
possibilities  are  endless. 

Janice  Cole  Gibson 


textbook,  but  that  was  the  only 
resource  I  had  on  hand.  I  also  was 
aware  that  my  students  had  few 
opportunities  for  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  consolidated 
(K— 12)  school  where  I  was  work¬ 
ing.  Then  I  received  a  notice  about 
something  called  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association.  So  1 
started  my  first  club.  Tittle  did  I 
know  .  .  . 

I  have  been  with  this  organi¬ 
zation  ever  since.  Your  publica¬ 
tion,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  has 
provided  my  students  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  subjects  that  are  only 
skimmed  over  by  their  textbooks. 
Workshops  and  annual  meetings 
have  allowed  my  students  to  visit 
historic  sites  and  participate  in 
activities  that  have  enriched  their 
understanding  of  the  history  of 
their  state  and  helped  them  to 
grasp  just  how  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  fits  into  the  com¬ 
plex  story  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world.  By  participating  in 
the  various  competitions  that  are 
offered  by  THJHA,  my  students 


Now,  I  know  I  was  told  to 
write  about  "What  THJHA  Means 
to  Me."  But,  like  all  teachers,  my 
students  are  why  I  got  into  this 
organization  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  benefits  they  have  received  are 
why  I  have  been  with  THJHA  for 
twenty-seven  years.  "Aha!"  you 
may  say.  "Didn't  you  mention 
something  about  not  knowing 
your  subject  and  being  bored?" 
Well,  yes,  I  did.  I  must  admit  that 
by  participating  in  this  program 
I've  learned  right  along  with  my 
students.  I've  also  met  the  most 
interesting  people,  who  also  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  experts  in  various  areas 
of  North  Carolina  history.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  have  come  into  contact  with 
some  very  dedicated  educators, 
who  have  inspired  and  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  keep  trying.  I  cannot 
say  I  have  not  been  tired,  frus¬ 
trated,  and  disappointed,  but 
these  feelings  pass.  I'm  still  here, 
and  I'm  not  bored. 

Ward  Triche 


Ward  Triche  (in  hat)  and  the  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  rest  during  a  field  trip  to  record  a 
local  historic  site  known  as  “Indian  Caves”  in  the  early  1980s. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
4650  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-4650 


